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EDITORIAL 

With  this  issue  of  Dominican  Monastic  Search  we  begin  the  new  term 
of  a  new  editorial  board.  To  claim  that  it  is  a  new  era  as  well  would  be 
far  too  brash.  Our  hope  is  simply  to  continue  to  ser^^^e  the  nuns  of  the 
Order  by  laying  before  all,  in  as  simple  and  readable  a  \-.^y   as  possible, 
the  thoughts  they  wish  to  share  with  one  another.   If,  in  the  process, 
we  can  also  encourage  depth  of  thought,  clarity  of  expression  and  quality 
of  style,  we  shall  have  succeeded  amply  in  our  task. 

This  present  issue  contains  the  speeches  given  during  the  course  of 
the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Conference,  held  at  McLean,  Virginia 
from  October  25  -  November  3,  1988.  Our  profound  thanks  go  to  the  busy 
people  who  so  generously  took  the  time  to  edit  their  speeches  for  pub- 
lication. More  than  one,  for  lack  of  time,  set  aside  the  full  critical 
apparatus  of  notes  and  bibliography  that  papers  of  such  caliber  deserve, 
so  that  we  might  at  least  have  the  text  in  front  of  us.  We  regret  that 
the  talks  of  Fr.  Guy  Bedouelle,  O.P.  could  not  be  included  here.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  their  publication  elsewhere. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  theme  of  the  Assembly  was:   "Free  for 
God  Alone."  All  the  speeches  bear  on  this  theme  and  I  think  you  will 
find  what  we  who  participated  in  the  Assembly  found:  that  they  all 
present  a  remarkably  unified  vision  of  the  meaning  of  freedom  in  our 
life  as  Dominican  nuns.  This  is  even  more  astonishing  in  that  the 
speakers  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  one  another 
while  preparing  their  talks.   It  was  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  the 
same  light  upon  each  of  us,  and  gave  each  the  same  grace  to  share  that 
light  with  all. 

Also  present  in  this  issue  is  a  small  backlog  of  papers  collected 
from  various  sources  over  the  past  year.  First,  two  delightful  homemade 
litanies  show  how  this  venerable  prayer-form  can  help  us  modems  grow  in 
friendship  with  the  saints.  Next,  one  of  our  sisters  from  Bambui,  Cam- 
eroons,  argues  persuasively  for  the  relevance  of  contemplative  life  in 
every  culture  and  climate.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  Afridoms, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  Dominican  family  in  Africa.   There  follows 
chapter  two  of  the  biography  of  Mother  Teresa  Maria  of  Olmedo.  Finally, 
Sr.  Mary  Rosario  from  Los  Angeles,  in  her  first  appearance  in  the  pages 
of  DMS,  gives  us  the  fruit  of  her  study  of  atheism  as  one  of  the  great 
challenges  facing  Christians  in  modern  times. 

May  the  common  effort  to  understand  the  spirit  of  our  Constitutions 
and  live  it  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives  bear  abundant  fruit  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Sr.  Mary  Martin,  O.P. 
Summit 
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HOMILY.  OCTOBER  27TH:  MASS  READINGS  FOR 
THURSDAY.  WEEK  31:  EFH.6:  10-29;  LK.13;  31-35 

Rev.  Benedict  Ashley,  O.P. 

The   two  readings  today  speak  of  "spiritual  warfare".  Ccwitonplatives ,  peir- 
ticularly  contCToplative  women,  think  of  their  lives  more  in  terms  of  a  "spirit- 
ual love  affair",  a  spiritual  courtship  and  espousal,  than  of  a  war.  Yet  the 
Fathers  of  the  Desert  v^o  first  institutionalized  the  contemplative  life  in  the 
Church  often  used  the  warfare  metaphor  to  describe  vdiat  they  were  doing,  ets  had 
the  msirtyrs  before  them. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Qiurch,  after  the  time  of  the  martyrs,  the  Qiurch 
became  legal,  and  many  v^o  were  only  half  Christian  entered  it  for  worldly  rea- 
sons. The  Desert  Fathers  and  Mothers  reacted  to  this  mediocrity  and  fled  to 
the  desert.  They  did  so  not  to  escape  the  problems  of  the  world,  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  but  to  escape  its  ccanprcMnises .  They  wanted  to  live  the  Gospel  in 
its  full  strength.  They  rQuombered  the  passage  in  Tobit:  The  demon. .  .fled 
into  Upper  Egypt.     Raphael  pursued  him  there  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
(8:3)  and  that  Jesus  himself  had  been  led  into  the  desert  to  be  tempted  by 
the  devil     (Mt.  4:1)  and  Paul  after  his  conversion  had  gone  into  Arabia 
(1:17)  to  prepare  for  his  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  felt  themselves 
also  to  be  led  into  the  desert  by  the  Spirit  not  to  escape  the  challenge  of  the 
world  but  to  confront  the  devil  head-on,  unmasked  of  worldly  ccwnpromises  and 
illusions. 

Hence,  vAether  we  are  men  or  women  cont^nplatives ,  we  have  to  be  warriors 
in  the  battle  against  the  forces  of  evil.  Put  on  the  armor  of  God  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  stand  firm  against  the  tactics  of  the  devil.      Our  battle  is 
not  against  human  forces  but  against  the  principalities  and  powers,    the  rulers 
of  the  world  of  darkness,    the  evil  spirits  in  regions  above   (Eph  6:10-12)  as 
the  first  reading  tells  us. 

In  the  Gospel  we  read  how  Herod  Antipeis  threatened  to  kill  Jesus  as  he  had 
done  John  the  Baptist,  and  as  Herod  the  Great  had  killed  the  Innocents,  and  how 
Jesus  replied  that  today  and  tomorrow  he  would  presu^h  and  heal  and  cast  out 
donons ,  but  on  the  third  day  he  knew  he  would  have  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
suffer  death.  And  then  he  wept  to  think  that  his  own  beloved  people  would  put 
him  to  death  and  become  sepsirated  from  him  until  the  end  of  time.  Only  on  the 
cross,  even  more  terrible  in  its  isolation  and  utter  exposure  than  the  desert, 
could  the  evil  one  be  finally  confronted  and  conquered. 

Therefore,  the  contenqplative  life  is  not  escape  frcm  the  world  in  serenity 
and  peace  as  some  suppose.  It  is  also  a  battle-ground  v^ere  women  as  well  as 
men  must  be  warriors  in  the  spirit  of  Deborah,  Jael,  Esther  and  Judith  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Judith  especially  symbolizes  for  us  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  Church.  As  a  widow  she  secluded  herself  in  the  cloister  of  her  home,  hid- 
ing her  beauty  from  the  world  and  giving  herself  to  prayer,  fasting  and  pen- 
ance. But  when  the  city  was  beseiged  by  the  cruel  tyrant  Holof ernes,  and  the 
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cowardly  men  wEinted  to  surrender,  trusting  in  the  Lord  she  came  forth  and  slew 
the  tyrant.  Our  Lady  herself,  gentle  as  she  is,  stood  at  the  cross  with  her 
Son  and  without  wavering  in  faith,  shared  in  his  struggle  in  his  final  tempta- 
tion, as  the  sword  pierced  her  own  heart. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  "the  tactics  of  the  devil".  What  are  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy  against  vAiom  you  must  fight  today  on  behalf  of  your  people?  First  of  all 
we  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  our  most  dangerous  en«ny  is 
the  obvious  one.  Qiristians  in  the  past  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  wasting 
their  energies  primarily  on  attacking  the  obvious  opponents  of  the  Gospel;  we 
have  fallen  into  anti-Semitism  and  attacked  the  Jews,  we  have  wasted  our  time 
on  the  Masons  and  the  Ccffionunists  and  other  unbelievers.  No  doubt  here  there  is 
real  emnity  and  real  danger,'  but  because  opposition  is  obvious  it  is  not  the 
chief  danger. 

I  believe  that  the  fundamental  tactic  of  the  devil  is  not  so  much  to  en- 
courage evil  people  to  attack  the  good  as  it  is  to  trick  good  people  into  fight- 
ing good  people,  both  sides  thinking  they  sire  fighting  for  the  right.  By  this 
tactic  the  evil  one  introduces  chaos  into  the  world  and  frustrates  the  aiergies 
of  the  forces  of  good.  The  devil's  greatest  victory  has  been  to  divide  the 
Church  so  that  each  side  has  ccxne  to  believe  that  it  is  fighting  the  others  to 
preserve  the  Gospel  in  its  purity. 

This  setting  of  good  people  against  good  people  scMoetimes  begins  right 
inside  a  religious  house  which  should  be  the  model  of  charity,  mutual  forgive- 
ness, understanding  and  peaice.  The  papers  now  are  full  of  the  ridiculous 
struggle  inside  a  Cajnnelite  convent  of  strict  observance.  Dcwiinican  history 
also  shows  examples  of  years  wasted  in  the  struggles  between  "observants"  and 
"conventuals".  To  defeat  this  devilish  tactic  we  must  learn  to  discuss  dif- 
ferences with  each  other  in  chsurity,  openness,  patience  and  prayer,  until  the 
apparent  opposition  of  goods  and  truths  is  overccmie  in  a  deeper  and  more  ccan- 
prehensive  understanding.  This  kind  of  dialogue  is  vdiat  Vatican  II  has  pro- 
moted to  regain  Qiiirch  unity,  and  it  must  be  our  best  weapon  against  the  evil 
one. 

A  second  tactic  of  the  devil  today  is  to  use  "the  myth  of  progress"  and 
then  to  set  it  over  against  "the  myth  of  the  unchanging",  emd  thus  to  weaken 
the  C3iurch  vdiich  miost  be  like  . . .  the  scribe   wfoo  is  learned  in  the  reign  of 
God  and  pAo  is  like  the  head  of  a  household  who  can  bring  from  his  storeroom 
both  the  new  and  the  old   (Mt  13:52).  Our  tiroes  constantly  advertise  things  as 
"new  and  improved",  and  the  myth  is  widely  prevaloit  that  the  latest  is  always 
the  best.  This  has  led  many  people  to  think  that  the  message  of  Vatican  II  was 
that  the  past  is  irrelevant  and  we  should  look  for  constant  change  in  every- 
thing in  the  Church.  The  counter-myth  has  arisen  in  reaction  to  this,  and  holds 
that  the  Church  never  changes  and  that  all  change  is  heresy,  as  we  see  in  The 
Wanderer    or  still  worse  in  the  schism  of  Archbishop  Lefebvre.  The  shield 
against  this  is  careful  theological  reflection.  We  should  and  must  move  with 
our  times.  We  are  part  of  God's  history  vdiich  moves  on,  and  we  loust  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  but  we  must  also  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  dis- 
cern between  the  permanent  and  unchangeable  Word  of  God  and  that  vdiich  is  mere- 
ly himan  and  variable.  This  means  that  changes  in  our  traditiOTial  way  of  be- 
lieving and  living  require  study,  prayer,  reflection,  consultation — not  rest- 
less, thoughtless  and  faddish  impulse.  Vatican  II  was  the  result  of  many  years 
of  scholarship  in  the  Church.  Vftien  we  feel  confiised  about  what  to  believe  and 
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what  to  do,  let  us  base  our  reflections  on  the  docuHoents  of  the  Council  and  the 
subsequent  applications  of  the  Council  that  come  to  us  frcaa  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  bishops.  What  we  read  in  theologians  and  in  the  media  may  be  of  real 
profit  in  our  study,  but  they  cannot  substitute  for  the  official  teaching  of 
the  Church  which  God  has  given  us  as  our  sure  guide. 

A  third  tactic  of  Satan,  arid  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is  negativism, 
discouragement.   In  the  face  of  declining  vocations,  numerous  defections  and 
confusion  about  the  future,  many  religious  who  should  be  witnesses  of  hope  to 
the  world  feel  depressed,  and  waste  thanselves  in  negative  criticism.  The 
Desert  Fathers  of  old  said  that  the  most  dangerous  of  the  seven  capital  sins  is 
acedia  which,  though  often  translated  "sloth"  is  really  "depression",  the  fail- 
ure to  hope  against  hope.  "Hiey  also  said  that  this  is  the  sin  to  which  contem- 
platives  are  especially  liable,  because  they  walk  so  ccwipletely  in  the  night  of 
faith,  deprived  of  much  humem  support.  Let  us  therefore  never  permit  the  evil 
spirit  of  discouragement,  cynicism  or  bitterness  to  enter  our  hearts,  but  walk 
confidently  in  the  conviction  that  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
who  makes  sure  that  all   things  work  for  the  good  of  those  who  love  Him. 
(Rom  8:28). 

Therefore,  beloved  Sisters,  put  on  the  armor  of  faith,  hope  and  love  and 
like  Judith  prepare  to  confront  evil  and  in  the  power  of  God  to  conquer  it  by 
prayer  that  your  people  may  be  saved,  with  Mary  as  your  captain,  terrible  as 
an  army  set  in  battle  array.        (Canticle  6:10). 
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A  BROAD  AND  JOYCXJS  WAY 

A  Narrow  Gate  and  a  Rough  Road 

Benedict  M.  Ashley,  O.P. 

The  famous  description  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  as  "a  broad  and  joyous 
way"  ccHnes  frcxn  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  (1)  Catherine  is 
speaking  of  the  reform  of  the  religious  Orders  and  in  dojiig  so  she  compares  the 
Orders  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dcxninio.  TTie  Benedictines  are 
praised  for  the  prudence  of  their  rule,  the  Franciscans  for  their  love  of 
poverty  and  the  Dcaninicans  because  St.  Dominic  expressly  wished  that  their 
Constitutions  should  add  no  further  burden  than  the  Gospel  itself,  that  is, 
tiiat  they  should  not  bind  under  sin  but  only  under  sosae   disciplinary  penalty. 
Tnat  is  why  the  Dominican  way  can  be  called  "brosid"  because  it  adds  no  restric- 
tions, axid  "joyous"  because  it  appeals  not  to  sancticwis  but  to  the  good  will 
and  zeal  of  Dcxninicans  seeking  perfect  discipleship. 

Yet  in  this  description  there  se«ns  a  certain  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
Our  Lord: 

Enter  through  the  narrow  gate.      The  gate  that  leads  to  damnation  is  wide, 
the  road  is  clear,   and  many  choose  to  travel  it.     But  how  narrow  is  the 
gate  that  leads  to  life,   how  rough  the  road,   and  how  few  there  are  that 
find  it!     (Matt  7:13-14). 

How  can  the  way  through  the  narrow  gate  be  rough  and  yet  broad  and  joyoiis?  To 
answer  that  question  we  have  first  to  look  at  the  notion  of  freedom. 

Mortimer  Adler  in  his  The  Idea  of  Freedom,  after  a  lengthy  study  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  this  ambiguous  word  has  been  used,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  three  principal  and  very  different  senses.  (2)  Fii*st,  it  means  ps3^hologi- 
cal  freedom,  our  ability  to  choose  between  alternative  means  to  a  given  end. 
Second,  it  means  freedcan  from  coercion — our  ability  to  do  vihat  we  please 
without  interference  from  others.  Third,  it  means  freedom  to  do  what  we  know 
is  right — our  ability  to  follow  our  conscience  unfettered  by  inhibiting  fears 
and  desires.  Much  confusion  arises  frcm  a  failure  to  distinguish  the  last  two 
of  these  meanings.  Many  people  understand  by  "freedom"  simply  the  ability  to 
do  vdiat  they  want  to  do,  but  in  the  Scriptures  when  it  speaks  of  the  "freedcm 
of  the  children  of  God",  (Rem  8:21)  it  does  not  mean  the  ability  to  do  vAiatever 
we  want,  but  rather  the  ability  to  want  to  do  vAiat  we  ought  to  do.   In  our 
fallen  aiKi  sinful  hi-mian  condition  we  are  as  St.  Paul  says: 

We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual,   wheresis  I  am  weak  flesh  sold  into  the 
slavery  of  sin.     I  cannot  even  understand  my  own  actions.     I  do  not  do  what 
I   want  to  do  but  what  I  hate. . .  .My  inner  self  agrees  with  the  law  of  God, 
but  I  see  in  my  body's  members  another  law  at  war  with  the  law  of  ay  mind; 
this  makes  me  the  prisoner  of  the  law  of  sin  in  my  members.     What  a 
wretched  man  I  am!     Who  can  free  me  from  this  body  under  the  power  of 
death?    All  praise  to  God,    through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!     (Rom  7:14-15, 
22-25a) . 
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Thus  the  Gospel  way  to  life  appears  to  us  as  sinners  very  narrow  and  rough 
indeed,  but  in  as  much  sis  we  are  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  freed  through  the 
gift  of  his  Spirit,  that  narrow  rough  way  beccxnes  broad  and  joyous,  since  we 
have  been  freed  to  follow  him,  unfettered  by  sinful  fears  or  desires.  It  is 
free  because  it  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  goal  we  long  for,  and  it  is  joyous 
because  as  we  travel  it  we  see  the  goal  not  very  far  ahead.  Hence  there  is  no 
contradiction,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  in  calling  the  way  of  the 
Cross  the  way  of  freedcm  and  of  joy. 

Tfie  Freedom  and  Joy  of  Preaching 

Why  is  the  Dcaninican  form  of  life  a  way  of  freedcwi  and  hence  a  "broad  and 
joyous  way"?  Besides  the  point  about  the  Constitutions  already  mentioned,  I 
think  we  can  find  four  reasons  that  correspond  to  vdiat  I  believe  are  the  four 
notes  of  Dominican  spirituality:   its  goal  of  preaching  the  Gtospel,  its 
ccxnmunity  life,  its  life  of  prayer  and  its  devotion  to  study.  (3) 

Jesus  called  his  twelve  apostles  to  share  in  his  mission  from  the  Father  to 
preach  the  Good  News,  and  this  mission  was  supported  by  his  mother  and  the  holy 
wcMnen  through  their  service  and  prayer.  St.  Dominic  founded  his  Order  to  share 
in  this  same  mission,  and  called  his  brethren  to  join  him  and  his  sisters  to 
support  this  mission  just  as  did  the  holy  women.  In  this  enterprise  no  one  was 
to  be  the  inferior  or  servant  of  the  others  because  all  were  to  be  servants  of 
the  one  God  and  the  one  Gospel. 

This  servanthood  of  the  Gospel  mission  is  a  broad  way  because  it  frees  us 
from  all  those  lesser  concerns  which  hold  us  back  frcan  following  the  Lord. 
There  are  many  good  aims  and  objectives  which  we  may  have  in  this  life,  many 
goals,  ambitions,  dreams,  professions,  careers,  ideals;  but  none  of  these  can 
fully  engage  v^iat  is  deepest  in  us  as  Christians,  namely,  to  enjoy  God  and 
share  him  with  others.  Dcxoinic,  said  a  witness  in  the  canonization  process, 
"spoke  only  to  God  or  about  God. "(4)  This  single-mindedness  sets  the  Dcsninican 
free  to  pray  and  to  preach,  and  thus  to  be  vAiolly  and  entirely  and  simply  con- 
cerned about  vdiat  Jesus  was  concerned  about — to  speak  to  God  or  about  him  to 
others.  I  know  of  no  other  Order  v^ose  designated  purpose  is  so  alsolutely  and 
explicitly  simple  and  similar  to  that  of  Jesus. 

It  is  also  a  joyous  way  because  the  preacher  is  constantly  occupied  with 
speaking  about  the  God  he  loves,  and  the  contonplative  vAio  gains  grace  for  the 
preacher  by  prayer  rejoices  in  the  feict  that  God  is  being  preached  to  others. 
Joy,  says  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  the  fruit  of  love  that  has  possessed  the 
beloved,  and  the  presu^her  possesses  God  in  revealing  him  to  the  world,  the 
contoBplative  in  revealing  him  through  the  preacher  for  whom  she  gains  the 
grace  of  preaching.  While  it  is  true  that  those  vAio  serve  the  physical  needs 
of  the  poor  serve  Oxrist  in  them,  the  Dcxninican  prearfier  and  the  Dcwiinican 
contemplative  vdio  prays  for  his  preaching  feed  the  poor  not  merely  cm  material 
food  of  earthly  life  but  on  the  Bread  of  eternal  life.  Jesus  multiplied  the 
loaves  to  feed  the  crowds,  but  it  was  to  sustain  than  so  that  they  might  hear 
his  preaching  (Jn  6:27). 

Hie  FreedoB  and  Joy  of  Ccmuiity 

A  community  with  this  goal  of  preaching  the  Good  News  had  to  be  free  to  be 
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about  its  task  unburdened,  as  Jesus  told  the  twelve  to  travel  unburdened  (Mt 
10:  5-41),  and  as  Jesus  urged  on  Martha  to  be  concerned  only  about  the  one 
thing  necessary,   as  Meuiy  was  (Lk  10:42).  Yet  the  preacher  and  the  pray-er 
need  mutual  support,  as  the  disciples  were  to  go  "two  by  two"   (Mk  6:7)  and 
as  Jesus  himself  begged  for  their  support  in  his  agonized  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
(Mt  26:38),  or  oxxr  Lady  with  the  other  women  and  the  apostles  prayed  together 
at  Pentecost  (Acts  1:14). 

The  Dominican  ccanmunity  life,  therefore,  frees  us  from  the  limitations  and 
inhibitions  of  our  own  narrow  vision,  supplies  us  with  our  simple  necessities 
and  mutual  support,  and  enables  us  to  give  all  we  have  to  the  missicai.  This  is 
why  Dominic,  as  St.  Catherine  indicates,  did  not  want  the  CcMisti  tut  ions  to  add 
unnecessary  burdens,  why  also  he  was  so  insistent  on  a  poverty  that  would 
ronove  obstacles  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  v^y  he  provided  a  flexibility  to 
our  way  of  life  through  dispensations  and  the  possibility  of  modifying  our 
Constitutions  to  fit  the  circumstances. 

You  have  all  learned  that  the  greatest  cross  of  religious  life  is  ccanraunity 
life  itself,  with  its  annoyances,  frictions,  negligences,  differences  of  views. 
Yet  Dominican  ccanmunity  life  when  it  is  lived  in  charity  is  also  a  great  joy, 
because  "having  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  God",  as  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine 
says,  we  experience  God's  love  for  us  incarnated  in  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
Our  differences  and  our  rough  edges  make  that  unity  in  God  all  the  more  wonder- 
ful, and  this  unity  flows  frcxn  our  dedication  to  the  ccMnmon  goal  of  proclaiming 
the  Good  News  to  a  world  torn  by  division.   It  is  ranarkable  that  our  Order 
throughout  its  history,  although  its  unity  has  been  seriously  threatened  at 
times  by  such  troubles  as  the  arguments  between  the  Observants  and  the  Conven- 
tuals, never  allowed  these  aj^guments  to  lead  to  a  formal  division  of  the  Order 
as  occurred  among  the  Franciscans  and  Carmelites.   The  reason  I  believe  was  the 
dedication  to  a  clearly  stated  coimnon  goal,  and  the  love  and  joy  that  flows 
frcan  that  common  purpose. 

TTie  Freedom  and  Joy  of  Prayer 

Yet  Dominic  did  retain  what  later  Eu^tive  Orders  like  the  Society  of  Jesus 
were  to  find  too  burdenscxae,  namely,  not  only  private  prayer  but  also  the  full 
round  of  regular  liturgical  prayer,  and  of  course  made  this  the  principal 
mission  of  the  contanplative  nuns  of  his  Order.  While  he  approved  of  the  sim- 
plification of  this  liturgy  and  dispensation  from  porticais  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  presu^hing  ministry,  yet  he  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  essential  foun- 
dation of  his  community  and  its  preaching.  Why?  Because  unless  the  grace  won 
through  the  prayer  of  the  Church  frees  the  heart  of  the  preacher  and  his  hear- 
ers to  hear  the  Word,  the  seed  will  fall  on  rocky  ground  or  among  thorns 
{Mk  4:5,7). 

This  life  of  private  and  liturgical  prayer  also  gives  joy  to  our  life. 
Prayer,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  a  time  of  darkness  and  of  suffering;  and  litur- 
gical prayer  can  be  irritating  and  wearisane,  yet  anyone  vAio  gives  him  or  her- 
self to  such  prayer  with  a  sincere  desire  to  seek  and  to  glorify  God  also  knows 
that,  vdien  the  Lord  wills,  it  is  a  time  of  the  deepest  consolation.  So  much  of 
life,  especially  of  life  today,  is  ugly,  tasteless  or  obscene,  that  the  beauty 
of  the  liturgy,  when  it  has  that  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  that  St.  Dcaninic 
favored,  and  when  it  is  enhanced  by  truly  doctrinal  preaching,  heals  and 
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vivifies.   In  the  liturgy  and  silent  prayer  the  Spirit  breathes  new  life  into 
us,  and  the  Scriptures  we  have  studied  cxxne  alive  in  the  senses,  imagination, 
memory  and  heart. 

"rtie  Freedom  and  Joy  of  Study 

No  wonder  then  that,  in  a  way  unique  to  his  Order,  Dc«ninic  also  insisted  on 
study,  especially  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  fundamental  means  to  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  preeuDher  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.  While  we  do  not 
know  historically  that  Dominic  encouraged  study  by  the  wcmen  of  the  Order 

— improbable  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  thirteenth  century today  when 

educational  opportunities  are  open  to  wcwnen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ap- 
plies to  Dominican  women,  both  su^tive  and  contanplative.  Study,  when  directed 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  creation  as  manifesting  God,  is,  as  the  rabbis 
of  old  understood,  a  form  of  worship,  just  as  is  the  liturgy. (5)  The  great 
doctors  of  our  Order,  St.  Albert,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Catherine,  are  proof 
that  constant  meditation  on  the  Word  of  God  sanctifies. 

Not  only  must  preaching  arise  from  study,  but  prayer  must  be  fed  by  it,  for 
although  prayer  is  more  the  work  of  the  hesirt  than  the  head,  DcMuinican  prayer 
should  be  luminous  like  that  of  St.  Catherine,  which  strives  always  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  God  and  his  care  of  the  world. 

While  study  often  wearies  the  body  and  confuses  the  mind,  \4ien  patiently 
pursued  it,  like  prayer,  is  a  source  of  great  joy,  because  it  reveals  to  xjs  the 
face  of  the  One   we  love.  The   Summa  Theologiae  of  St.  ThcauEis  Aquinas,  to  those 
who  have  studied  it,  is  no  dry  manual.   Instead  it  guides  us  to  em  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  visible  creation  reveals  the  vaster  spiri- 
tual creation.   The  whole  cosmos  proclaims  the  Triune  God  and  the  mission  frcan 
the  Father  to  us  of  the  Word  made  flesh  and  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  sent  to 
heal,  restore  and  raise  us  up  to  share  in  the  divine  life.   It  is  a  vision  of 
truth  that  begets  love  and  brings  forth  joy.   In  the  same  spirit  St.  Catherine 
in  the  Dialogue ,  each  time  that  she  receives  frcxn  God  an  illuminating  answer  to 
her  persistent  questions  and  petitions,  breaks  out  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise. (6) 

I  have  tried  to  ^how  in  terms  of  the  four  basic  elements  that  chaj'acterize 
DcMninican  spirituality  v^y  the  Order  is  a  way  of  joyous  freedcm.  As  an  Order 
of  truth,  however,  we  always  seek  to  be  realistic,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  look  at  the  ideal;  we  must  also  consider  some  of  the  human 
factors  that  can  turn  this  broad  and  joyous  way  into  a  nsirrow,  rough  road,  and 
how  we  can  widen  and  smooth  it. 

Has  our  Vfay  Becooie  Too  Broad? 

The  first  difficulty  vAich  confronts  many  Dominicans  today  is  that  since 
Vatican  II  the  Dominican  road  se«ns  to  have  so  widened  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  is  any  directional  guide  at  all.  The  Council's  intention  was  to  free 
religious  life  frcMn  excessive  baggage  from  the  past  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ready  to  confront  the  new  problenas  of  a  global  civilization.  It  would  have 
seemed  that  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  coxild  have  taken  up  this  project  with  en- 
thusiasm since  that  flexibility  wels  entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Founder.  But  instead  of  joyful  acceptance,  for  a  good  many  in  the  Order  it  was 
either  rejected  or  accepted  as  an  invitation  to  go  wandering  off  in  many 
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directions,  even  out  of  the  Order.  The  new  freedom  of  the  Council  was  taken  by 
"conservatives"  and  "liberals"  alike  as  an  abandonment  of  the  fundamental 
orientation  to  preaching  the  Gospel  as  the  Church  through  Vatican  II 
understands  it. 

The  remedy  for  this  should  be  plain.  We  must  accept  the  necessity  of 
change  in  a  changing  world,  but  we  must  measure  every  change  by  a  standard  that 
does  not  chsmge,  namely  the  mission  of  preaching  which  Dominic  gave  to  the 
Order  and  the  foundation  of  contonplation,  prayer,  study  and  conmunity  life  on 
viiich  that  mission  must  be  built.  The  abandonment  of  traditions  vrfiich  strength- 
en that  foundation  and  mission  must  be  rejected,  but  changes  in  traditional 
ways  that  strengthen  the  pursuit  of  our  fixed  goal  must  be  bravely  accepted. 
Nothing  is  saudder  than  to  see  the  polarization,  bitterness,  apathy,  confusion 
of  spirit,  negativism  which  some  exhibit  because  they  cannot  accept  legitimate 
change,  and  the  corresponding  negativism  of  those  who  cannot  endure  the  reten- 
tion of  anything  traditional. 

The  Revised  Ccmstituticais 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  remedy  for  the  post-Vatican  II  blues  is 
fidelity  to  the  mission  of  the  Order,  it  is,  of  course,  not  always  very  clear 
in  the  concrete  which  elonents  are  to  be  retained  and  vdiat  changed.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Vatican  II  it  has  beccxne  clear  that  we  did  in  fsict  abandon 
not  a  few  Dcciinicaii  traditions  unthinkingly  that  are  still  valuable  for  our 
purpose,  and  we  also  see  son^  important  changes  that  we  should  have  made  and 
must  still  make  in  the  future.  How  are  we  to  apply  the  fundamental  standard  of 
mission  in  detail? 

VThat  is  needed,  now  and  always  but  especially  in  our  times,  is  a  process  of 
discernment  such  as  Dcsninic  ajid  the  first  chapters  under  his  leadership  exer- 
cised v^en  they  wrote  the  Primitive  Constitutions,  bsising  themselves  on  those 
of  ProDontre  but  canitting  sotae   things  and  adding  other  new  things.   I  believe 
that  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  Order  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  the 
1968  General  Chapter  at  River  Forest  in  their  great  rewriting  of  their  Consti- 
tutions vdiich  restore  much  of  the  Primitive  Constitutions  yet  also  are  authen- 
tically in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.  This  was  acccMi^lished  in  a  brief  time  and 
with  remarkable  unanimity.  ITie  reason  this  was  possible,  I  believe,  was  be- 
cause the  work  was  founded  on  extensive  historical  and  canonical  research  vdiich 
had  been  going  on  for  many  years  previoiisly.  Only  in  two  respects  was  it  ap- 
j)arently  not  possible  to  onbody  in  these  Constitutions  a  cleax  directive. 

One  of  these  unfinished  aj?eas  is  that  of  Dominican  asceticism.  No  cwie  can 
read  the  life  of  Dcxninic  or  such  great  Dcaninicans  as  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Bl.  Henry  Siiso,  St.  Lewis  Bertrand  or 
St.  Martin  de  Porres  without  realizing  that  an  integral  element  of  the  Domini- 
can ideal  has  been  identification  with  the  Crucified  whcxn  we  presush  throu^  as- 
cetic practices,  sc»Detimes  terrifying  in  their  severity.   It  is  said  that  no 
other  Order  has   had  so  many  stigmatics  amc^ig  its  women  members. 

Today  the  older  types  of  asceticism  puzzle  us.  We  fear  they  suggest  sado- 
masochism or  a  dualistic  contonpt  for  the  body,  and  are  incompatible  with  our 
modem  understanding  of  human  psychology  and  of  the  theology  of  Redemption. 
The  answer  to  this  dilaisna  is  not  clear,  and  the  new  Ccaistitutions  simply  evade 
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the probl^n  by  substituting  for  the  old  regulations  for  "monsistic  observances" 
sc«newhat  x'ague  exhortations  to  personal  discipline. 

A  second  area  of  vagueness  is  in  the  matter  of  the  Order's  traditional 
cornmitment  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thcanas  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology. 
While  this  commitment  is  reasserted,  little  is  said  to  give  guidance  as  to  what 
this  ccHnnitment  can  mean  in  a  post-Vatican  II  Church  where  new  patterns  of  edu- 
cation have  had  to  be  adopted  and  a  philosopohical  and  theological  pluralism  is 
not  only  permitted  but  even  fostered.  St.  TTicHnas  ronains  the  supreme  doctor  of 
the  Order,  but  v^iat  does  that  really  mean  for  us  now? 

I  have  made  these  two  criticisms  of  our  new  Cons  t  i  tut  ions  not  in  condeoi- 
nation,  but  to  illustrate  that  even  v^ere  we  have  been  roost  successful  among 
the  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  the  tsisk  of  discrimination,  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done.   It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  also  in  other  branches  of 
the  Doninican  family  the  same  situation  prevails.  The  Nuns  seem  to  have  had 
the  least  trouble,  but  certainly  for  the  active  Sisters  this  issue  is  still 
acute,  no  doubt  because  active  Sisterhoods  were  a  new  thing  in  the  Order  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  have  never  clearly  worked  out  their  new  form  of  life. 
The  Dominican  Laity  also  are  still  struggling  with  the  reformation  of  their 
Rule. 


Discerning  the  Old  and  the  New 

What  the  example  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers  does  suggest  is  that  this  discrimination  of  vrtiat  is  to  be  changed  and 
what  is  to  be  retained  is  best  done  when  it  does  not  proceed  arbitrarily  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  this  or  that  group,  but  only  after  careful  historical, 
theological  sind  liturgical  investigation  and  in-depth  discussion  where  all 
voices  are  heard.   This  does  not  mean  however  that  necessary  change  should  be 
endlessly  procrastinated.   After  Vatican  II  the  Congregation  for  Religious  sug- 
gested experimentation  before  change.   I  believe  that  was  a  very  sound  idea. 
Practical  experience  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  real  effects  of  any  means,  no 
matter  how  good  it  looks  in  theory.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases  these  "experi- 
ments" were  poorly  planned.  A  genuine  experiment  must  be  strictly  limited  so 
that  it  can  be  reversed  if  it  fails,  and  the  results  must  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated and  ccxnpiared  with  alternatives  before  it  can  be  adopted  on  a  wide-spread 
and  permanent  basis.  What  too  often  happened  was  that  "experiments"  were  ap- 
plied universally  to  ccxnminities  in  such  a  way  that  once  instituted  they  could 
not  be  easily  reversed,  and  no  real  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  was  ever' made. 
What  conmunity  that  "experimented"  by  abandoning  the  habit  ever  made  an  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  whether  this  had  contributed  to  their  life  and  mission  or 
not?  What  is  essential  to  any  genuine  experimentation  is  that  it  be  for  a  li- 
mited group  and  a  limited  time  and  then  carefully  evaluated,  before  general  and 
permanent  acceptance. 

It  follows  frcwn  vdiat  I  have  said  that  what  we  retain  of  our  traditicais  must 
not  be  merely  preserved  as   a  relic.  When  I  entered  the  Order  in  the  House  of 
Studies  vAere  I  made  my  novitiate,  at  that  time  Compline  was  faithfully  carried 
out,  but  it  was  sung  immediately  after  lunch!  The  Salve  Procession  was  also 
performed  but  none  of  us  realized  that  it  was  a  procession  to  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  because  it  never  went  there!  A  beautiful  custcxn  had  been  re 
duced  to  a  meaningless  formality.  Since  changing  times  and  circumstances  have 
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a  tendency  to  such  fossilization  of  traditions,  we  must  make  a  constant  effort 
to  retrieve  past  meaning,  either  by  study  and  revival  or  by  substitution  of  new 
but  equivalent  forms. 

Ihe  Significance  of  the  Cloister 

Nothing  is  so  controversial,  I  believe,  for  the  hfuns  of  our  Order  and  other 
conteraplatives  as  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  cloister.  How  can  we  speak  of  a 
"broad  and  joyous  way"  for  those  who  can't  even  go  out  to  the  super-market! 
The  Fathers  and  Brothers  also  are  obliged  even  by  their  Revised  Constitutions 
to  observe  the  cloister  in  a  lesser  degree,  although  in  fact  this  has  come  to 
mean  less  and  less  to  most  of  them.  V?hat  meaning  can  the  cloister  have  to  an 
"itinerant  preacher",  and  I  aissure  you  that  the  modem  Dominican  man  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  a  car  or  a  plane? 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  cloister  to  the  Order  if  we  are  to  be  truly  free 
for  our  mission  and  joyfiil  in  its  execution  can  be  demonstrated.  St.  Dcminic 
began  his  work  by  founding  the  cloister  of  Prouille,  and  on  his  many  journeys 
he  always  sought  the  refuge  of  the  cloister  in  one  of  his  own  houses  or  those 
of  the  strict  Cistercians.  The  reaison,  of  course,  is  the  contoooplative  founda- 
tion of  preaching.   Jesus  prepared  his  ministry  by  withdrawing  to  the  desert 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  (Mk  1:12). 
Cont^nplation  fed  by  the  liturgy  and  study,  essential  to  our  Order,  require  the 
reduction  of  distractions  and  an  interior  silence.   It  is  true  that  when  St. 
Catherine  complained  to  the  Lord  because  she  had  to  leave  the  quiet  of  her 
cell  to  carry  out  her  mission,  he  answered,  "Make  a  cell  in  your  heart."  But 
Catherine  was  able  to  do  that  only  because  she  had  first  learned  how  to  do  it 
through  years  in  her  cell. 

But,  you  will  say,  v,iiy  should  the  Nun  remain  always  in  the  cloister?  Why 
should  she  not,  like  Dominic  and  Catherine,  then  go  out  into  the  world  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  keeping  a  cell  in  her  heart?  The  answer  lies  in  the  funda- 
mental ecclesial  principle  which  St.  Paul  enunciated  and  St.  Dcminic  applied: 

There  are  different  gifts  but  the  same  Spirit;   there  are  different 
ministries  but  the  same  Lord;   there  are  different  works  but  the  same  God 
acccmplishes  all  of  them  in  everyone.    (I  Cor  12:  4-6). 

The  mission  of  the  Order  requires  a  division  of  labor  within  the  Order.  All 
contribute  to  preaching ,  but  not  all  pr*each ,  even  among  the  Fathers  and-  Bro- 
thers.  If  preaching  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  deep  well  of  prayer  then  there  niust 
be  scane  deputed  in  the  Order  primarily  to  prayer,  aiid  the  cloister  is  a 
powerful  means  to  form  the  proper  milieu  of  such  prayer. 

We  have  all  heeurd,  whether  we  have  assimilated  that  truth  or  not,  that 
humility  is  the  root  of  all  the  other  Christian  virtues.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  humility  to  accept  the  cloister  and  exclusion  from  what  seans  the  "reality" 
of  the  world.  But  we  must  realize  that  the  preaching  mission  itself  demands  a 
profound  hianility,  because  we  must  not  preach  ourselves  'Txit  Christ  and  him 
crucified."  St.  Paul  tells  us  over  and  over  again  that  he  had  found  the  life 
of  the  preacher  the  most  htaniliating  of  occupations,  because  to  the  world  vdiat 
he  had  to  say  se«ned  contemptible  nonsense.   "We  are  fools,"  Paul  says,  "on 
Oirist's  account"  (I  Cor  4:10).  TTius  the  hianiliation  of  the  cloister  v^iere  the 
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foundations  of  preaching  aire  laid  and  the  huniiliation  of  the  pulpit  vdiere  the 
Gospel  is  proclaimed  are   on  a  par.  For  the  sake  of  the  mission  we 
ought  each  to  do  our  part  however  small  it  may  seem  to  scxne. 

Yet  fidelity  to  the  cloister  does  not  exclude  entirely  that  form  of 
preaching  which  ccmes  in  sharing  one's  contamplation  with  others  in  various 
appropriate  ways .   How  much  joy  and  f reedcan  many  of  the  laity  find  in  being 
able  to  share  something  of  your  liturgical  life  and  the  atmosfdiere  of  your 
monasteries  and,  within  proper  limits,  your  personal  counsel  and  ccwifort.   If 
you  can  bring  to  this  the  real  atmosphere  of  faith,  hope  and  love  to  those 
whose  lives  are  lived  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  godlessness,  you  have  preached 
the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  does  it  exclude  the  possibility  of  writing, 
or  today  of  the  making  of  cassette  audio  and  visual  recordings,  or  the  sharing 
of  the  fine  and  liturgical  arts.  What  is  essential  to  Dcxninican  preaching  is 
not  the  media  we  use  to  incarnate  the  Word,  but  the  fact  that  the  Word  is 
incarnated  and  manifested. 

Yet,  granted  that  a  prudent  understarkding  of  the  cloister  may  permit  scHoe 
such  direct  sharing  of  your  contemplation  with  others,  this  visible  sharing 
should  not  be  thought  the  really  important  contribution  you  make  to  the  Order's 
mission.  The  freedom  and  joy  you  are  to  contribute  is  essentially  and  princi- 
pally silent,  as  that  vdiich  the  preacher  contributes  is  audible .  The  doctrine 
of  the  coimnunion  of  saints  teaches  us  that  the  invisible  network  of  prayer, 
known  only  through  faith,  is  the  real  force  that  moves  the  cosmos  to  its  final 
consunnnation  in  God.  Frcm  the  deep  well  of  the  cloister  the  rivers  of  grace 
flow  out  to  give  life  to  all  the  world.  Yet  the  cross  for  you  is  that  you 
cannot  see  the  effects  of  your  prayer,  any  more  than  for  the  most  part   the 
preacher  sees  much  effect  of  his  preaching. 


Conclusion 

If  then  we  ask  ourselves  once  more:  why  is  the  Dominican  Order  a  broad  and 
joyous  way,  we  can  answer:   It  is  narrow  in  that  it  has  a  clearly  defined  and 
unchanging  mission  to  accomplish,  the  mission  of  preaching  rooted  in  prayer  and 
study  and  carried  on  by  communities  each  of  which  contribute  their  part  to  the 
mission  of  the  vdiole;  but  that  narrowness  also  makes  it  a  broad  way  because 
everything  else  about  its  life  and  work  can  be  freely  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  rough  way  because  it  is  the  way  of  the  Cross,  of  rejection  for  the 
preacher,  of  silence  and  cloister  for  the  pray-er  and  scholar;  but  it  is  also  a 
joyous  way  because  it  is  a  sharing  in  love  of  the  Word  with  the  world,  so  much 
su^  nothing  more. 

NOTES 

1.  This  jiirase  has  become  traditional.  Actually,  in  compariiig   the  three  Orders 
under  the  symbol  of  three  ships,  Catherine  sp)oke  of  the  "ship  of  Daninic":   "He 
meide  his  ship  very  spacious,  gladscme,  fragrant,  a  most  delightful  gsLrden", 
Dialogue,   Chapter  158,  Susan  Noffke  translation  (Classics  of  Western 
Spirituality,  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1980)  p. 339. 

2.  Mortimer  Adler,  The  Idea  of  Freedom,    (New  Yorft:  Doubleday,  1958). 
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3.  Cf.  my  book  The  Dominicans, soon   to  be  published  by  Michael  Glazier,  New 
York. 

4.  See  C.F.  Lehner,  O.P.  ,  ed.  .  St.   Dominic:     BiograpJiical  Documents, 
Testimony  of  William  of  Monferrat  at  Bologna,  n.l3,  p. 108. 

5.  Benedict  Viviano,  O.P.  ,  Stuciv  as  Worship,    (Leiden:  Brill,  1978). 

6.  For  example,  Dialogue,   Chapters  25,  97,  166. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  FEEEDOM  IN  SCRIPTURE 

ThcMnas  McCreesh,  O.P. 

I  could  begin  with  the  simple  observation  that  there  is  no  noun  for 
"freedom"  in  Hebrew,  and  so,  no  discussion  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  as  such. 
Then  we  could  go  quickly  to  the  New  Testament,  where  there  is  such  a  word  or 
words,  discuss  it  for  about  half  an  hour,  end,  aind  then  have  a  longer  coffee 
break!  Somehow,  though,  I  didn't  think  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  you.  So 
I  looked  a  little  harder.  Of  course  I  discovered  what  we  all  realize:   even 
though  there  is  no  specific  word  "freedcm"  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  de- 
scribed and  discussed  quite  a  bit.   (So  I  must  announce  that,  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  notions  of  freedcm,  the  paper  will 
be  longer  than  half  an  hour.  No  long  coffee  break! )  The  meaning  of  freedcm, 
we  might  say,  is  not  so  much  defined  as  it  is  described.   It  is  not  discussed 
theoretically,  but  fought  for,  lost,  regained  and  so  on  in  the  pages  of 
Israel's  history.  AtkI  even  though  there  are  words  for  "freedom"  in  the  New 
Testament,  even  there  its  meaning  is  indicated  more  in  terms  of  its  power  and 
effects  than  by  definition. 

In  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  fact,  there  are  at  leeist  three  or  so 
verbs  that  are  the  most  often  used  verbs  for  notions  of  "freeing",  "saving", 
"ransoming",  "helping  to  escape",  "delivering"  and  the  like.  Besides  these 
there  are  at  least  three  or  four  more  verbs  used  for  the  same  notions  but  with 
less  frequency.  Given  the  relatively  small  vocabulary  represented  by  the  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Testament,  that  number  of  verbs  for  this  small  a  field  of  mean- 
ing is  unusual  and  indicates  that  "freedcm"  really  is  a  very  important  idea  for 
Israel  of  old.   The  fact,  too,  that  this  idea  is  represented  in  the  langustge  by 
words  of  action,  the  verbs,  confirms  our  previous  observation  that  it  is  an 
idea  which  is  fleshed  out  in  action,  in  history  and  in  descriptive  narrative. 

What  events,  then,  vdiat  sictions  most  easily  describe  the  notion  of  "free- 
dcm" in  the  Scriptures,  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament?  I  would  guess 
that  two  images,  generally,  are  evoked  in  the  minds  of  most  people:  first  and 
roost  readily,  the  exodus  from  Egypt;  and  then,  but  only  after  deeper  under- 
standing of  its  significance,  the  cross  of  Jesus.  "Rie  cross,  in  its  very  ex- 
ternal manifestation,  obviously  symbolizes  suffering  and  sacrifice;  and  faith 
must  penetrate  beneath  the  external  reality  to  grasp  its  redomptive  meaning, 
the  way  it  points  to  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  escape  of  a  group  of 
slaves  from  tyranny  in  Egypt  forcefully  grabs  the  attention  and  imagination, 
and  seems  to  speak  more  immediately  to  the  hijnan  condition,  generation  after 
generation.  Today  it  is  still  a  powerful  paradigm  for  people  who  sire  fighting 
oppression  of  any  kind,  but  especially  politicsal  and  econcmic  tyranny,  such  as 
in  India,  South  Africa  and  Central  and  South  America.  To  these  we  must  add  a 
third,  not  a  symbol  sis  such  like  the  other  two  but  an  important  notion  about 
freedcMD  that  is  assumed  by  our  Scripture  texts  and  pervades  then,  and  is  ulti- 
mately at  the  heart  of  the  exodus  and  the  cross.  This  is  the  freedan  of  our 
own  wills.  Again,  it  is  not  a  concept  that  is  discussed,  but  one  that  is  en- 
fleshed  in  the  very  way  that  both  Testaments  speak  about  our  human  condition 
and  our  relationship  with  God.  Therefore  our  discussion  will  revolve  around 
these  three  "freedcans"  in  the  Scriptures:  the  two  "poles" — the  exodus  and  the 
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cross — and  the  third  freedcm,  basic  to  the  other  two,  the  freedcxn  of  our  wills. 
We  will  begin  with  the  exodus. 


The  exodus  clearly  represents  liberty  as  opposed  to  slavery. (1)   It  is  as 
an  historical  and  political  fact,  therefore,  that  freedcm  first  appeared  in  the 
bible.  The  wiiole  subsequent  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  was  founded  on  and 
interpreted  by  that  event.  Thereafter  this  kind  of  political  freedom  would  be 
the  rallying  cry  for  Israel  down  through  its  troubled  history.  Fran  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divided  monarchy,  vrfien  the  fabric  of  Israel's  political  life  felt 
its  first  wrenching  division,  right  up  to  the  time  when  there  was  little  else 
left  to  the  former  empire  but  the  capital  city  Jerusalem,  the  people  clung  to 
this  ideal  of  freedcm.  VThy  else  would  the  people  accost  the  profiiet  Jeremiah 
for  prophesying  against  the  city  and  its  temple  with  the  words: 

You  shall  die!     Why  have  you  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,   saying, 
"This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,   and  this  city  shall  be  desolate,   without 
inhabitant"?     (Jer  26:  8-9) 

The  sufferings  of  Jer^oiah  were  in  part  due  to  the  very  strength  of  this  symbol 
of  the  exodus,  vAiich  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  against.  The  people  only  wanted 
to  believe  that  God  would  act  again  to  save  his  people  frc«n  their  enemies,  just 
as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before.  Even  during  the  time  of  the  prof^et 
Isaiah,  less  than  two  centuries  before  this  event,  the  Assjnrian  king  Senna- 
cherib had  been  forced  to  lift  his  seige  against  the  holy  city.  That  seined 
like  a  divine  confirmation  of  the  inviolability  of  the  holy  city  and  of  the 
ultimate  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  And  that  Jeremiah  was  proven  right,  v^en 
the  city  was  razed  and  its  citizens  exiled,  did  not  at  all  destroy  the  appeal 
of  political  freedom  for  later  generations.  After  the  victorious  Maccabees 
regained  a  measure  of  political  freedom  for  the  people  frcsn  their  persecuting 
Hellenistic  overlords,  the  people  remarked: 

How  shall  we  thank  Simon  and  his  sons?    For  he  and  his  brothers  and  the 
house  of  his  father  have  stood  firm;   they  have  fought  and  repulsed  Israel's 
enemies  and  established  its  freedom.      (Msicc  14:  25-26) 

The  political  and  juridic  idea  of  freedom,  therefore,  locaned  large  in  the  life 
of  Israel  of  old.  The  people  were  conscious  that  they  had  been  established  as 
a  free  people  frcan  the  beginning.  But  this  consciousness  would  manifest  itself 
as  well  in  their  econcmiic  and  social  dealings  with  each  other.  The  manumission 
of  slaves  was  mandated  in  great  detail  in  the  laws  of  the  Sinai  covenant  (Exod 
21:1-11,  26;  Leviticus  25;  Deut  15:12-15;  23:15).  Often,  the  reason  given  for 
this  legislation  was  Israel's  own  experience: 

You  shall  remember  that  you  were  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,   and  the 
Lord  your  God  rede&oed  you;   therefore  I  command  you  this  day.     (Deut 
15:15) 

The   implication  was  that  Israel,  both  as  a  nation  and  individually,  must 
act  toward  others  the  way  that  God  had  acted  toward  them.  This  implication  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  prophetic  teaching  as  well.  The  burden  of  these  prophets 
was  to  make  Israel  recognize  the  obligation  of  their  freedcxn — they  could  not 
now  oppress  and  tyrannize  others,  as  they  had  been  tyrannized,  if  they  truly 
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believed  in  their  own  freedom.  Indeed,  the  granting  of  this  kind  of  political 
and  economic  freedcra  to  others  was  tantamount  to  a  sacred  religious  duty.  The 
book  of  Isaiah  compares  it  to  the  obligation  of  fasting: 

Is  not   this  the  fast   that  I  choose: 

to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness , 

to  undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke, 
to  let   the  oppressed  go  free, 

and  to  break  every  yoke?     (Isa  58:6). 

All  the  cries  against  injustice,  murder,  tyranny,  fraud  and  deceit  that 
fill  the  pages  of  the  propAietic  books  can  be  viewed  as  a  cry  against  Israel's 
lost  vision  of  itself.  A  freedcm  which  embraces  these  kinds  of  crimes  is  not 
really  freedom  but  an  excuse  for  tyranny.   Israel  was  called  to  be  a  people 
v^ich  respects  freedom  everywhere  and  for  all.   It  would  be  forced  to  learn 
this  lesson  again  in  the  fumstce  of  Babylonian  exile. 

But  not  only  Israel's  political  history — even  the  religious  interpretaticai 
of  her  life  and  history  found  its  origin  and  starting  point  in  the  exodus  as 
well.  Even  the  entrance  of  the  people  into  the  pronised  land  after  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert  is  described  in  a  psalm  in  a  way  that  is  meant  to 
evoke  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  sea  looked  and  fled, 

Jordan  turned  back. 
The  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 

the  hills  like  lambs. 
What  ails  you,   O  sea,    that  you  flee? 

O  Jordan,    that  you  turn  back?     (Ps  114:3-5). 

God's  granting  the  land  to  the  people  was  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  the 
primordial  symbol  of  the  exodus.  The  entrance  into  the  promised  land  was  a  new 
exodus,  a  new  deliverance,  a  new  act  granting  freedcxn.  By  the  time  of  the 
second  Isaiah,  around  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  even  the  creation 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  people  frcxn  Babylon  are  all  symbolized  in  terms  of 
the  exodus. 

Awake,   awake,  put  on  strength, 

O  arm  of  the  Lord; 
awake,   as  in  days  of  old,  , 

the  generations  of  long  ago. 
Was  it  not  you  that  cut  Rahab  in  pieces, 

that  pierced  the  dragon? 
Was  it  not  you  that  dried  up  the  sea,, 

the  waters  of  the  great  deep; 
that  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way 

for  the  I'ansaDed  to  pass  over? 
And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return, 

and  come  to  Zion  with  singing. ..  *      (Isa  51:9-11). 

Ttie   act  of  anancipation  that  is  the  exodus  has  beccxne  the  symbol  of  the  way 
God  always  acts  towards  his  people.   It  is  an  assurance  that  he  will  continue 
to  act  that  way  for  the  future.  But  the  very  repetition  of  these  "exoduses" 
points  to  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  God  hsis  not  acted  in  a  ccmpletely  definitive 
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and  decisive  way  for  his  people.  Their  very  acccanplishment  still  leaves  room 
for  hope,  for  more,  for  another  day  when  the  final  exodus  will  take  place. 

II 

Fundamental  to  the  notion  of  political  and  econcxnic  freedom  wEts  the  equally 
important  concept  of  obligation,  responsibility.  Freedcan  means  choices  and 
brings  with  it  responsibility.  The  former  always  implies  the  latter.  But  such 
responsibility  is  meaningless  without  the  freedom  of  the  will.  And  so  a  basic, 
almost  unspoken  assun5)tion  in  all  this  wsis  the  corwuept  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  ability  to  conduct  oneself  as  an  independent  person.  (2)  TTiis  is 
another  major  notion  that  the  Old  Testament  contributes  to  the  idea  of  free- 
dom. Again,  it  is  not  so  much  defined  as  it  is  described.  But  without  it, 
talk  about  the  observance  of  the  Sinai  covenant  would  be  meaningless.  Ezeki- 
el's  preaching  about  one's  own  individual  responsibility  for  one's  own  personal 
deeds  would  be  a  mockery  (Ezek  18:4-32).  The  way  the  prophets  call  out  to 
God's  people,  begging,  cajoling,  warning  and  threatening  them  on  behalf  of  God, 
further  illustrates  God's  profound  recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  innate 
freedom  of  his  own  creatures.  He  does  not  foirce;  he  begs  and  persuades. 

On  a  more  positive  side,  humanity's  freedcan  is  further  indicated  by  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  way  that  God  treated  his  people.  So  obvious  and  yet 
so  important  is  the  very  fact   that  God  asks  first,  before  he  acts.  Even  the 
mere  announcement  of  his  intentions  is  an  implied  invitation  to  cooperate  with 
his  plans.   In  the  great  vision  that  inaugurates  Isaiah's  proj^etic  career  God 
says.  Whom  shall  I  send,   who  will  go  for  us?     Isaiah  replies.  Here  I  ami 
Send  me.      (Isa  6:8).  But  Isaiah's  willingness  to  go  is  in  great  contrast  to 
the  call  of  Moses  where  God  has  to  meet  objection  after  objection  before  Moses 
is  finally  persuEuied  to  take  on  the  job.   (Exod  3:5  -  4:15).  And  the  story  of 
the  call  of  Samuel  (I  Samuel  3) — his  name  being  called  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  his  running  to  the  priest  Eli  thinking  he  was  calling  him — is  almost 
humorous  in  describing  how  the  one  called  must  beccsne  attuned  to  the  call  of 
God  before  he  can  properly  respond.  Nonetheless  this  idea  that  God  asks  us  to 
do  something  was  so  important  that  it  gave  rise  to  its  own  literary  genre,  the 
call  narrative,  where  the  interplay  between  divine  initiative  and  human  freedom 
was  dramatically  played  out.  And  despite  scxDe  set  patterns  for  the  genre,  the 
asking  totally  respects  the  individuality  of  the  one  called,  as  a  mere  compari- 
son between  such  stories  would  indicate. 

This  human  freedran  is  never  conceived  of  as  pore   license,  els  an 
independence  of  action  which  has  no  limits,  no  bounds.  At  this  point,  the  Old 
Testament  begins  to  provide  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  implications  of 
freedcan  and  a  profounder  understanding  of  humanity.  It  is  illustrated  in  the 
primeval  garden,  vdiere  man  finds  his  freedcxn  in  terms  of  the  ccxnnand  laid  on 
him  by  his  Creator: 

. . .  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  you  shall  not  eat, 
for  in  the  day  that  you  eat  of  it  you  shall  die,   (Gen  2:17). 

The  ccmmand  is  not  meant  to  imply  duress  or  force;  rather  it  highlights  the 
man's  freedom,  his  innate  power  to  choose  freely,  to  respond  freely  to  his  re- 
lationship with  God.  Without  such  choices  as  these  placed  before  him,  in  fact, 
the  man  would  be  merely  a  victim  of  his  surroundings.  But  freedom  means  choices 
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and  brings  with  it  responsibility.  One  choice  is  to  rebel.  But  this  steins  ul- 
timately fron  a  desire  to  be  autonomous,  self-controlling,  self-fulfilling,  at 
the  center  of  ever>i:hing,  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  right  and  good — really  a 
new  form  of  slavery,  without  limits  and  bounds,  yes,  but  a  slavery  to  every 
temptation  and  passion.  The  other  choice  is  to  freely  accept  and  cooperate  with 
God's  designs.   The  Sinai  covenant,  accordingly,  in  spelling  out  Israel's 
choices,  spalls  out  as  well  the  real  nature  of  hiananity's  design  and  purpose: 
called  not  to  a  freedom  which  is  pure  license  but  to  a  freely  chosen  partici- 
pation in  the  plans  of  God  for  his  people. 

TTiis  idea  of  being  free  precisely  for  the  service  of  God  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  biblical  notion.  Derived  frcm  the  biblical  traditions,  it  is  one 
that  modem  Judaism  especially  cherishes.  Personal,  individual  liberty — and 
here  we  are  even  talking  about  political  and  economic  freedcm — is  meant  to  al- 
low one  the  opportunity  to  devote  her/himself,  without  restraint,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  his  will. (3)  The  basic  idea  is  stated  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus : 

And  you  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,   and  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land  to  all  its  inhabitants;  it  shall  be  a  Jubilee  for  you,   when  each 
of  you  shall  return  to  his  property  and  each  of  you  shall  return  to  his 
family.      (Lev  25:10). 

( It  is  this  passage  which  contains  the  words  engraved  on  our  own  Liberty  Bell . ) 
The  ancestral  lands  of  a  family  vAiich  have  been  lost  or  alienated  by  sale  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  family  during  t-his  jubilee  year.  The  reason  behind  the 
law  is  the  idea  that  the  land  of  Israel  belongs  to  God,  and  therefore  he  alone 
can  decide  how  to  dispose  of  it.   The  passage  goes  on.  Anyone  sold  into  slav- 
ery for  debts  and  such  must  be  set  free  during  the  jubilee  as  well.  Again,  the 
reason?  The  people  belong  to  God  ultimately  and  cannot  belong  to  one  another. 
This  chapter  in  Leviticus  concludes: 

For  to  me  the  people  of  Israel  are  servants,    they  are  my  servants  whom  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:     I  am  the  Lord  your  God,    (Lev 
25:55). 

The  fact  that  they  are  God's  servants  is  arjiiasized  by  the  repetition  of  the 
word  "servants".   If  they  are  God's  servants,  they  cannot  be  the  servants  of 
anyone  else.  An  inqxjrtant  notion  lurks  just  beneath  the  surface  here:  by  free- 
ing the  people  from  Egypt,  God  has   acquired  this  people  for  himself.  They  are 
his.  Consequently  biblical  freedcm,  even  if  it  be  of  the  political,  economic 
type,  is  ultimately  meant  to  free  us  from  other  people  so  as  to  be  free  to 
serve  God.  Such  a  concept  of  freedom  might  really  se&n   to  imply  an  enslavanent 
to  God,  after  which  everything  else  can  be  "freely"  chosen.  But  it  is  really  a 
question  of  vrfiether  we  will  be  slaves  to  ourselves  or  free  for  God.  "ITie  bibli- 
cal notion  of  freedcm  is  rooted  in  the  fundaiDental  belief  that  only  God  can  pro- 
vide for  us  what  will  make  us  perfect,  complete  and  happy,  and  allow  us  to 
attain  it  freely. 

Ill 

The  New  Testament  obviously  is  the  source  for  our  reflection  on  the  third 
freedom,  the  freedcMn  won  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  Although  this  Testament 
centers  itself  on  the  mystery  of  Christ  it  does  not  therefore  ignore  the 
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meanings  of  freedom  to  which  it  is  heir  from   Israel.   It  might  seem  at  first 
that  Paul  ignores  the  value  of  political  and  econcxnic  freedom  when  he  says  in 
I  Cor  7:20-  24: 

Everyone  should  remain  in   the  state  in  which  he  was  called.      Were  you  a 
slave  when  called?    Never  mind.     But  if  you  can  gain  your  freedom,   avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity.     For  he  who  was  called  in  the  Lord  as  a  slave 
is  a  freedman  of  the  Lord.     Likewise  he  who  was  free  when  called  is  a  slave 
of  Christ.      You  were  bought  with  a  price;  do  not  become  slaves  of  men. 

Actually,  he  does  allow  for  the  slave  to  gain  his  freedom.  But  more  important- 
ly, he  is  really  interested  in  grounding  any  and  all  freedcxns  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ.  Political  and  econcanic  freedcan  is  no  longer  the  corKiition  necessairy 
for  serving  God  since  the  power  of  Jesus  has  broken  down  the  barriers  and  dis- 
tinctions which  make  that  kind  of  freedcxn  operative.  To  have  acknowledged  such 
distinctions  and  problons  would  have  reduced  Jesus'  freedcm  to  merely  another 
exan^^le  of  vAiat  Israel  already  stood  for.   In  an  ultimate  way  it  no  longer  even 
matters,  since  in  Jesus  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between  slave  and 
free.  He  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  Galations  3:28,  that  even  the  most 
elemental  distinction  between  the  sexes,  ordained  by  the   Creator,  is  no  longer 
operative . 

There  is  a  new  creation  now,   a  new  body  empowered  by  a  new  Spirit, 

which  is  the  foundation  for  all  freedcans: 

For  by  one  Spirit  we  were  all   baptized  into  one  body — Jews  or  Greeks, 
slctves  or  free — and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.    (I  Cor  12:13). 

Tlie  Pharisees  object  to  Jesus  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  already  free,  as 
reported  in  John's  gospel: 

Jesus  then  said  to  the  Jews  who  had  believed  in  him,    "If  you  continue  in 
my  word,  you  are  truly  my  disciples,   and  you  will  know  the  truth,  and  the 

truth  will  make  you  free.  "     They  answered  him,    "We  are  descendants  of 
Abraham,   and  have  never  been  in  bondage  to  anyone.     How  is  it  that  you  say, 

'You  will  be  made  free'?"     (Jn  8:31-33). 

Jesus  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  slavery  to  sin  and  the  need  to  be  freed  frc«n  that 
tyranny.  The  Jews  are  basing  their  objection  on  the  scsnewhat  historically  dis- 
torted fact  of  their  political  allegiance  to  no  one  but  God.  This  alone  makes 
them  free.  But  Jesus  points  out  that  their  inability  to  perform  works  worthy 
of  their  calling  condemns  them  and  could  dispossess  than!   In  effect  they,  like 
their  ancestors,  are  unable  to  live  faithfully  according  to  their  covenant  with 
God.  The  true  heir  of  Abraham  is  not  merely  a  blood  descendant,  but  one  who 
hears  and  believes  the  word  of  God  like  Abraham.  The  truth  vrtiich  is  heard  fron 
God  alone  frees  frcm  sin  and  enables  one  to  be  like  Abraham. 

Jesus,  in  effect,  has  ccane  to  expose  a  far  worse  slavery  than  that  imposed 
by  political  or  econcndc  forces.  Indeed  he  has  come  to  expose  and  end  the  root 
or  fundamental  tyranny  frcwi  vAiich  all  others  stem — that  of  sin.  Again,  in  do- 
ing so,  he  acknowledges  that  basic  hvonan  freedcan  of  the  will  which  alone  en- 
ables us  to  serve  God.   In  Mt  12:1-8,  in  the  controversy  over  the  Sabbath  ("Is 
man  made  for  the  Sabbath ..."),  he  indicates  that  we  are  free  to  interpret  the 
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law,  not  to  be  mechanical  slaves  of  it.   In  fact  the  very  Incarnation  itself, 
Jesus'  preaching,  especially  in  the  parables,  Jesus*  example  of  how  to  live, 
are  all  magnificent  and  awesome  proofs  of  how  God  respects  our  freedom.   He 
comes  among  us  to  persuade  us,  challenge  us,  cajole  us,  win  us  over  to  his 
way.   He  does  not  force  us. 

How  often  must  the  gospels  also  bear  witness  to  the  obstinacy  of  our  human 
wills,  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  the  use  of  our  freedom  to  sin.   Jesus,  after 
explaining  how  the  testimony  for  the  word  he  preaches  ccnnes  frcm  God,  must  ccan- 
plain:  ...yet  you  refuse  to  come  to  me  that  you  may  have  life.      (Jn  5:40), 
In  the  passage  about  the  Pharisees  frc«n  John's  gospel  referred  to  above,  Jesus 
indicates  that  the  freedom  to  sin  is  ultimately  no  freedom  at  all:  Truly, 
truly,   I  say  to  you,   everyone  who  conxnits  sin  is  a  slave  to  sin.   (Jn  8:34). 
Paul  brings  this  teaching  to  its  ultimate  consequences:  But  then  udiat  return 
did  you  get  frcxn  the  things  of  which  you  are  now  ashamed?     The  end  of  those 
things  is  death.    (Rcan  6:21).  The  second  letter  of  Peter  highlights  the 
hypocrisy  of  this  supposed  freedcm.   In  condemning  those  vdio  would  try  to  lead 
the  faithful  astray,  it  says:  They  premise  them  freedom,   but  they  themselves 
are  slaves  of  corruption;  for  whatever  overcomes  a  man,    to  that  he  is  enslaved. 
(2  Pet  2:19). 

All  this,  then,  leads  us  to  consider  our  freedom  which  we  have  in  Christ 
Jesus   (Gal  2:4).   It  is  threefold:  freedcxn  frc«n  sin,  freedcan  frcm  the  Law 
and  freedom  frcm  death,  the  wages  of  sin   (Rem  6:23).  The  Law  was  effective 
only  in  revealing  God's  justice  and  dramatizing  our  sinfulness,  our  inability 
to  live  up  to  his  demands  of  justice  and  righteousness.   In  effect  the  Law  con- 
demned us,  put  us  under  a  curse,  language  Paul  uses  in  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  a  curse,  though,  which  Jesus  took  upon  himself  on  the  cross  to  free  us 
from  its  effects.   We  are  no  longer  condemned  to  live  in  sin  but  can  rise  to  a 
new  life  through  the  grace  of  Christ.   This  new  life  in  Christ  also  ends  our 
allegiance  to  the  Law  since  we  now  hearken  to  the  Spirit  within  us,  who  is  our 
guide,  our  law,  our  ccxnfort.  But  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  getting  rid  of 
rules  but  even  of  going  beyond  the  Law — that  is  vdiat  the  new  law  of  love 
means /demands .   It  is  now  an  "interior"  law  motivated  by  love,  made  known  to 
the  individual  because  of  his  intimate  relationship  to  the  Father  in  Jesus. 
Prayer  is  necessary  in  order  to  know  this  new  law.  And  even  death,  that  final 
tyranny,  no  longer  has  the  same  effect.  Yes,  we  die  i^sically,  but  life  goes 
on — goes  on,  in  fact,  in  a  perfect  and  ccraplete  way  not  possible  before 
physical  death. 

"Hiis  New  Testament  freedcm  is  brought  about  by  faith  in  Jesios  and  by  bap- 
tism.  It  requires  that  we  abandon  all  our  own  efforts  at  acquiring  righteous- 
ness and  submit  to  God's  alcaie.  This  freedcm  truly  makes  us  children  of  God, 
co-heirs  with  the  Son. 

When  we  cry,    "Abba!     Father!"  it  is  the  Spirit  himself  bearing  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  sure  children  of  God,  and  if  children,    then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God  and  fellow  heirs  with  Christ,  provided  we  suffer  with  him  in 
order  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  with  him.      (Rem  8:15-17). 

Our  whole  lives  must  be  ordered  according  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  Now  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit,   and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,    there  is  freedom.    (2 
Cor  3:8).  It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  we  are  freed  from  the  "world" ,  the 
"flesh"  and  the  passicais.  We  must  bear  witness  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
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within  us.   Finally,  and  paradoxically,  this  freedom  ends  in  slavery,  a 
slavery  of  love.   The  first  epistle  of  Peter:   Live  as  free  men,   yet 
without  using  your  freedcai  as   a  pretext  for  evil;   but  live  as  servants  of 
God.    (I  Pet  2:16).   Paul  explains:  For  Just  as  you  once  yielded  your 
members  to  impurity  and  to  greater  and  greater  iniquity,    so  now  yield  your 
members  to  righteousness  for  sanctification.    (Rem  6:19).  And  one  final 
aspect  of  this  slavery,  or  freedom:  For  though  I  am  free  from  all  men,   I 
have  made  myself  a  slave  to  all,    that  I  might  win  the  more.    (1  Ck^r  9:19). 
That  interior  freedom  that  we  have  in  Qirist  must  flow  over  in  service  to 
others.  The  heart  of  freedcm,  then,  is  life  in  Jesus;  it  alone  can  guarantee 
all  the  other  freedcans  for  v^ich  human  hearts  yearn. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bible  unbraces  a  notion  of  freedom  which  ranges  frcra 
the  public,  political  and  econanic  sphere  all  the  way  to  the  opposite  extreme 
(it  would  seem)  of  a  personal,  spiritual  onancipation  that  leads  to  a  new, 
non-earthly,  non-political  kingdom .  "Hie  tension  caused  by  the  two  extranes  of 
this  wide  continuum  is  noticeable  even  today  in  the  arguments  all  Eiround  the 
world  over  whether  social  and  political  freedcm  ought  to  precede  gospel  liber- 
ation, or  whether  the  earthly  fight  for  justice  and  freedom  ought  to  be  left  to 
others  by  those  v^o  preach  the  gospel.  Actually,  I  suspect  that  even  the 
Scriptures  do  not  ix)se  the  problem  in  quite  those  terms.  Rather,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  freedcm  that  God  brings  begins  with  the  very  visible  and  iimnediate 
release  of  slaves,  but  moves  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  toward  a  deeper,  a 
more  fundamental  and  a  more  inclusive  freedcm  wrought  by  Jesus. 

That  the  atrgument  can  so  often  be  placed  in  terms  of  the  extraoes  is  unfor- 
tunate. No  one  can  truly  be  Christian  and  ignore  the  real  needs  of  people  who 
suffer  under  one  form  of  tyranny  or  another.  On   the  other  hand,  \ha.t   Jesus 
proclaims  is  that  no  freedom  of  any  kind  can  really  exist  or  even  last,  without 

that  interior  freedom  v^ich  comes  frcm  union  with  the  will  and  life  of  God. 
Maybe,  in  an  ironic  sort  of  way,  we  have  come,  at  the  end  of  this  paper  on 
freedom,  to  realize  that  there  is  only  one  basic  challenge  before  us,  and  it  is 
a  question  of  slavery.  Will  we  be  slaves  to  ourselves  and  our  passions,  or 
slaves  to  God?  Only  his  slavery  will  make  us  truly  free. 
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THE  SCRIPTURAL  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM  AS  REFLEXJTED  IN  OUR  OONSTIiynONS 

AND  OTHER  RELATED  DOCUMENTS 

Sr.  Mary  Martin,  O.P. ,  Sumait 


I  have  been  sisked  to  speak  about  the  scriptural  meaning  of  freedcxn  els 
reflected  in  our  Constitutions  and  other  related  documents.   To  state  the  topic 
this  v?ay  implies,  of  course,  that  the  Constitutions  and  other  documents  such  as 
The  Rule  of  Augustine  axjd  Venite  Seoi^uw  do  in  fact  reflect  the  scrip- 
tural meaning  of  freedom.   It  further  implies  that  they  reflect,  or  better 
still,  embody  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  fuller  access  to  this  reality 
than  we  might  otherwise  have.  Tlie  purpose  of  my  talk,  then,  will  be  to  uncover 
these  embodiments  of  the  scriptural  meaning  of  freedcxD  in  our  legislation  and 
to  reflect  on  them  in  a  manner  that,  I  hope,  will  enable  them  to  make  our  lives 
as  Dcaninican  nuns  more  free,  in  Christ  and  for  him. 

I 

First  allow  me  to  recapitulate  briefly:  vrtiat  is 
the  scriptural  meaning  of  freedom?  The  scriptural  meaning  of  freedcxn  is  found 
in  its  fullness  in  the  New  Testament.  There  we  read  that,  in  order  to  reconcile 
us  to  himself,  God  has  delivered  us  from  all  that  could  separate  us  frcxn  him: 
sin,  death,  self,  the  world,  the  powers  of  evil,  or  the  external  coercion  of 
written  law.  He  hats  acccmplished  this  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  into  our  hearts  as  the 
first-fruits  of  redemption.  By  thus  freeing  us  frcxn  bondage  to  evil,  God  has 
possessed  us  for  himself.   We  are  meant  to  be  his  servants,  as   Christ  himself 
was,  and  servants  of  one  another  for  his  sake.   But  if  we  are  in  Christ,  we  axe 
not  merely  servants  of  a  distant  God  but  sons  and  daughters  of  a  loving  Father, 
having  free  and  confident  access  to  him.   Transformed  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Son, 
we  become  able  to  share  within  the  Church  the  Son's  mission  of  salvation  to  the 
world. 


Underlying  this  doctrine  of  freedom  as   found  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
still  more  fundamental  notion  that  God  himself  is  sovereign  and  free.  He  chose 
Israel  out  of  every  other  nation  to  be  his  own.  He  predestined  frcan  all  eterni- 
ty those  vrfiom  he  would  call  to  be  saved  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  can  say  to  each  one 
of  us  what  Jesus  said  to  the  first  disciples:  You  have  not  chosen  me,   but  I 
have  chosen  you.     Vocation,  the  call  frcan  God,  is  a  major  part  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  conten^jlative. 

Where  then  do  we  find  this  scriptural  meaning  of  freedcm  reflected  in  the 
documents  that  have  direct  bearing  on  our  life?  I  have  chosen  to  examine  four 
documents:  The  Rale  of  Augustine,   the  Fundantental  Constitution  of  the 
Order,   the  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns,   and  Venite  Seorsum.     I   will 
endeavor  to  highlight  in  them  two  main  thanes:  we  are   called  by  God  to  freedom 
frcan  self,  law  and  "the  world";  we  are  called  by  God  to  freedom  f^  service,  for 
cx)nten5)lation  and  for  transformation  in  Christ. 
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To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  read  three  brief  passages  from  Venite 
Seorsum  that  restate  these  thanes  for  us  and  thus  sound  the  keynote  for  all 
that  will  follow. 

"...Coming  frcm  the  Father  and  entering  the  world  to  arouse  a  people  'that 
walked  in  darkness',  the  Word  of  God  delivered  us  from  the  domination  of 
darkness,  that  is  frcm  sin,  and  through  his  death,  he  set  us  on  the  return 
road  to  the  Father,  v,^o  'raised  us  up  with  him  and  made  us  sit  with  him  in 
the  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus* .  Herein  lies  the  true  essence  of  the 
pEischal  mystery  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  (1) 

"...  to  withdraw  into  the  desert  is  for  the  Christian  wcxnan  tantamount  to 
aussociating  herself  more  intimately  with  Christ's  peission,  and  it  enables 
her,  in  a  very  special  way,  to  share  in  the  paschal  mystery  and  in  the 
passage  of  our  Lord  from  this  world  to  the  heavenly  hcsneland.   It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  that  monasteries  were  founded,  situated  as  they 
are   in  the  very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. (2) 

"Therefore,  vdien  one  steeps  herself  in  this  paschal  mystery  of  the  supreme 
love  of  God  for  man,  she  necessarily  participates  in  the  redemptive  mission 
of  Christ's  passion,  vdiich  is  the  beginning  of  every  apostolate . "  ( 3 ) 

Here  we  find  laid  before  us  the  v^ole  program  of  Christian  freedom:  deliv- 
erance from  the  darkness  of  sin  and  all  its  concomitants,  and  participation  in 
every  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  including  his  filial  relationship  with 
the  Father,  his  glorification  in  heaven,  and  his  salvific  love  for  the  world  and 
all  its  peoples.  This  is  what  the  life  of  every  contemplative  in  the  Church  is 
about.  How  is  this  reality  concretely  expressed  in  the  life  of  the  Dcminican 
nun? 

In  our  Fundamental  Constitution  we  renind  ourselves  and  proclaim  to  others 
that,  having  been  "called  by  God. .  .to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  listen  to  his 
words  [we]  are  converted  to  the  Lord,  withdrawing  from  the  empty  preoccupations 
and  illusions  of  the  world".  Thus  made  "free  for  God  alone",  we  are  consecrated 
to  God  "by  public  vows  through  profession  of  the  evangelical  counsels  of  chasti- 
ty, poverty  and  obedience.   In  purity  and  humility  of  heart,  in  living  and  assid- 
uous contemplation  [we]  love  Christ  who  is  close  to  the  Father's  heart..,.   Per- 
severing in  prayer  with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  [we]  ardently  long  for  the 
fullness"  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  "so  that  with  unveiled  face  [we]  may  re- 
flect the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  be  transformed  into  his  image. . ."  In  this 
"freedcwi  of  spirit"  we  seek  God  "by  observing  the  norms  of  the  purely  contan- 
plative  life" ,  professing  obedience  to  the  Constitutions  "not  like  slaves  under 
the  law,  but  like  free  wcanen  under  grace. "(4) 

Here  again,  in  the  paragraphs  that  delineate  for  lis  the  most  beisic  elements 
of  our  lives  as  Dcwiinican  nuns,  we  find  all  the  fundamental  aspects  of  New  Tes- 
tament, Christian  freedcxn;  the  call  by  God  to  lilDeration  from  self,  "the 
world",  law;  and  the  call  by  God  to  service,  contonplation  and  transfonnation. 
This  program  is  carried  out  in  our  lives  in  four  concrete  ways:  withdrawal  frcm 
the  world,  profession  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  perseverance  in  prayer  and 
unconstrained  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Order.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these 
in  turn  and  try  to  discover  how  they  contribute  to  the  actxaalizaticai  of  freedom 
in  our  lives. 
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First  of  all:  withdrawal  from  the  world.  Constitution  N.36,  wiiich  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  section  on  enclosure,  reads:   "By  withdrawal  frc«n  the  world,  in 
feict  and  in  spirit,  the  nuns,  like  prudent  virgins  waiting  for  their  Lord,  are 
freed  from  worldly  affairs  so  that  they  may  have  leisure  to  devote  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  the  kingdom  of  God.   This  hidden  life  should  open  their  minds 
to  the  bresidth  and  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  God  who  sent  his  Son  so  that 
the  whole  world  might  be  saved  through  him."  This  is  a  clear  and  eloquent  re- 
minder of  the  purpose  of  our  enclosure:   not  that  we  may  be  constrained,  but 
that  we  may  be  free.   By  putting  aside  both  the  empty  preoccupations  and  illu- 
sions of  this  world  and,  to  a  large  extent,  its  legitimate  temporal  concerns  as 
well,  we  can  concentrate  on  God  alone,  giving  ourselves  to  his  preoccupations 
and  his  concerns.   By  confining  ourselves  to  a  very  narrow  earthly  space,  we 
open  ourselves  to  irraneasurably  vast  heavenly  vistas,  to  nothing  less  than  the 
breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  God's  love. 

But  there  is  something  further  to  consider.  We  are  free  to  ccMicentrate  on 
God  alone,  his  preoccupations  and  concerns,  that  is  to  say,  his  kingdcxn.  But 
God,  in  one  sense,  is  never  alone;  his  concern  embraces  the  whole  creation;  his 
kingdom  includes,  at  least  potentially,  every  man  and  woman  vdio  has  ever  lived. 
CXir  hidden  life,  sepatrated  frcm  that  of  our  contonporaries ,  should  open  us  to 
the  depths  of  God's  love,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  others  as  well. 
The  very  measure  of  this  immeasurable  love  is  that  it  led  to  the  sending  of  his 
Son  for  the  salvation  of  all. 

Cksnstitution  N.99  sums  up  for  us  nicely:   "By  shunning  the  cares  and  illu- 
sions of  the  world,  the  nuns  allow  the  seed  which  is  the  word  of  God  to  grow  in 
their  hearts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  so  receiving  it  they  are  inte- 
riorly renewed  and  more  closely  conformed  to  Christ."  In  the  terms  of  my  origi- 
nal proposition:  we  are  freed  from  the  world;  we  are  freed  for  cont^nplation, 
for  transformation  in  Christ  and  for  the  service  of  our  neighbor  in  the  exalted 
sense  of  conformity  to  Christ's  salvific  love  for  all  humankind. 

"Hie  next  concrete  way  in  which  Christian  freedom  is  made  actual  in  our  lives 
is  through  profession  of  the  evangelical  counsels.  Here  we  shall  want  to  turn 
to  the  section  in  our  Constitutions  on  profession,  especially  N.152,  II. 
"TTirough  this  profession. .  .we  intend  to  bind  ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
evangelical  counsels.  By  this  we  renounce  good  things  vdiich  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  value,  without  however  any  detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  hijonan  person. 
V?hile  embracing  the  self-emptying  of  Christ,  we  participate  at  the  same  time  in 
his  life  in  the  Spirit.   In  this  way,  if  we  are   faithful,  we  beccme  clearer  wit- 
nesses in  the  Church  to  the  good  things  of  the  heavenly  kingdom."       > 

What  is  at  stake  here?  Primarily  self:  we  are  asked  to  anbrace  the  self — 
emptying  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  sacrificial  death,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
share  more  fully  in  his  life  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  his  risen  and  glorified 
life  with  the  Father.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  in  very  specific  ways  to  die 
to  self,  to  allow  oiorselves  to  be  freed  of  self  so  that  we  can  live  more  fiilly 
the  new  life  that  Christ  has  won  for  us  by  his  own  death  and  resurrection. 

How  are  we  to  understand  "self"  in  this  ccaitext?  It  seftms  to  roe  that  we 
must  understand  it  as  self-centeredness ,  self-preoccupaticai,  even  supposedly 
legitimate  self -concern.  To  be  free  of  self  is  to  be  free  (once  again)  to  cen- 
ter on  God  and  his  kingdom,  letting  him  fill  our  needs  eis  he  sees  fit.  As  Jesus 
tells  us:  Seek  first  the  kingdcxa  of  God  and  his  Justice  and  all  the  rest  will 
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be  given  to  you.        It  also  means  (once  again)  to  be  free  to  serve  one's 
neighbor  out  of  love.  As  The  Rule  of  Augustine  so  beautifully  expresses 
it:   "Charity. .  .is  not  self-seeking,   meaning  that  it  places  the  ccMnnon  good 
before  its  own,  not  its  own  before  the  ccxnmon  good.  So  whenever  you  show 
greater  concern  for  the  common  good  than  for  your  own,  you  may  know  that  you  are 
growing  in  charity. "(5) 

How  this  is  carried  out  through  fulfillment  of  the  individual  counsels  is 
something  we  all  know  as  a  matter  of  experience.   The  Constitutions  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  texts  describing  this  reality.  Oie  thinks  first  of  all  perhaps 
of  poverty  and  the  comnion  life.  As  N.28,  II  puts  it:   "This  spirit  of  poverty 
impels  lis,  with  lively  confidence  in  the  Lord,  to  place  our  treeisure  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  and  his  righteousness.   It  means  freedom  from  enslavement  to 
worldly  affairs  and  even  from  anxiety  about  them  so  that  we  may  bind  ourselves 
more  fully  to  God  and  devote  ourselves  more  readily  to  him. . . .It  also  means 
liberality  viien  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdcm  of  God  we  freely  spend  vrfiat  we  have 
*so  that  in  all  the  needs  of  this  life,  which  pass  away,  that  charity  vdiich 
abides  forever  may  prevail'". 

Here,  just  as  with  enclosure,  we  are   freed  from  enslavonemnt  to  and  anxiety 
about  worldly  affairs,  but  now  in  the  more  concrete  and  material  sense  of  proper- 
ty and  possessions.  We  are  also  freed  (and  this  is  the  point  at  hand)  in  a  more 
intimate  sense:  we  no  longer  need  to  measure  our  personal  (or  communal)  worth 
in  terms  of  what  we  possess  and  the  power  these  possessions  ensure  us.  When 
"with  lively  confidence"  we  place  our  personal  (or  ccMnraunal)  worth  and  needs  in 
the  hands  of  God,  we  are  free  to  use  the  goods  of  this  world  as  they  were  meant 
to  be  used,  for  the  service  of  our  neighbor  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdcMn. 

The  same  is  true  of  chastity.  N.24,  I  states:   "We  ought  to  value  our 
profession  of  chastity  as  an  exceptional  gift  of  grace.  By  it,  we  adhere  more 
readily,  with  undivided  heart,  to  God  who  first  loved  us,  and  we  are  more  inti- 
mately consecrated  to  him. . .so  that  by  our  self-offering  we  may  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  human  regeneration."  And  paragrajdi  II  adds:  "In  practicing  chastity  we 
gradually  and  more  effectively  attain  purity  of  heart,  freedom  of  spirit  and 
depth  of  love.  Consequently  we  achieve  a  greater  control  of  mind  and  body,  and 
a  fuller  development  of  our  whole  personality,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  God  with  greater  energy,  serenity  and  f ruitf ulness . " 

Notice  that  chastity  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelical  counsels  that  is 
expressly  considered  in  our  Constitutions  as  a  gift  of  grace,  eis  something  God 
has  freely  done  for  us,  and  not  we  for  God.  By  this  gift  we  are  enabled, to 
adhere  to  him  vdio  first  loved  us.  Therefore  all  the  effects  of  this  adherence 
follow  also  as  a  gift:  purity  of  heart,  freedcan  of  spirit,  depth  of  love, 
greater  control  of  mind  and  body,  a  fuller  development  of  our  vdiole  personality. 

But  notice  too  that  chastity  is  a  gift  viiich  enables  us  to  give,  and  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  poverty,  what  we  are  giving  is  ourselves.  Our  deepest  in- 
stincts for  loving  and  being  loved,  our  desire  for  conqpletion  as  perscms,  for 
self-perpetuation  in  offspring,  for  the  natural  authority  of  a  mother  over  her 
children:  all  these  are  given  into  the  hands  of  God.  Tlie  very  self -offering 
thus  constituted  in  its  turn  makes  us  free.  Free  for  what?  For  "cooperation  in 
the  work  of  human  regeneration" .  In  other  words ,  by  detaching  ourselves  f rcxn 
ourselves  we  beccane  sharers  in  God's  own  love  for  humankind.  Once  more,  we  sire 
at  the  service  of  our  neighbor,  this  time  by  beccming  spiritual  mothers,  as  it 
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were,  of  the  vyhole  human  family.   It  is  a  bold  image,  but  nonetheless  true.  Tlie 
Constitutions  cite  the  example  of  St.  Dcxainic,  who  was  so  on  fire  with  love  and 
zeal  for  souls  that  everyone  was  swept  into  the  embrace  of  his  charity.   In  the 
long  rxjn,  we  are  back  again  to  the  principle  enunciated  in  Venite  Seorsum: 
"  .  .  .when  one  steeps  herself  in  this  psLSchal  mj^tery  of  the  supreme  love  of  God 
for  man,  she  necessarily  participates  in  the  redemptive  mission  of  Christ's 
passion,  \^ich  is  the  beginning  of  every  apostolate . " ( 6 ) 

If  this  principle  is  verified  in  the  practice  of  both  chastity  and  poverty, 
it  is  preeminently  so  in  the  case  of  obedience.  We  Dc«iiinicans  would  expect 
this,  since  obedience  is  the  only  vow  we  mention  in  our  act  of  profession,  vdiile 
all  the  other  elanents  of  religious  life  Eire  subsimied  under  this  one  heading. 
N.19  of  the  Constitutions  outlines  it  for  us:   "By  this  vow  [we]  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  redanption" ,  binding  ourselves  to  Christ  aiKi  the  Church  in  such  a 
way  that  our  labor  and  renunciation  "continue  Ourist's  self -offering  and  take  on 
the  character  of  sacrifice  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  Qiurch,  in  vdiose  ful- 
fillment the  v^ole  work  of  creation  is  being  accomplished."  Finally,  obedience 
"aids  greatly  in  attaining  that  interior  liberty  Which  belongs  to  the  children 
of  God  and  disposes  us  to  the  free  gift  of  ourselves  in  love." 

This  is  the  same  principle  all  over  again:  self-renunciation  and  self — 
sacrifice  lead  to  a  freedcm  that  disposes  us  to  give  ourselves  in  love.   In  this 
way  we  participate  in  Christ's  work  of  redemption  as  carried  out  in  the  Church. 
Not  only  is  the  whole  human  family  fulfilled  in  this  work  of  redemption,  but  the 
whole  of  creation  as  well.  This  is  a  sublime  mission,  an  exalted  freedom;  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  it  is  small  by  comparison.   That  is,  we  niust  "conquer  the 
deepest  part  of  ourselves". (7)  The  deepest  part:  the  spirit  of  autoncany,  the 
need  to  make  our  own  decisions,  to  control  our  own  present  and  to  determine  our 
own  futiire  destiny.   These  things  are  good  in  themselves  and  not  to  be  con- 
demned. But  how  often  another  "self"  underlies  them:   the  self  that  desires  to 
be  at  the  center  of  the  universe  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  vdiat  is  good,  both  for 
me  and  for  everyone  else.   It  is  this  self  that  obedience  and  the  other  counsels 
as  well  aim  to  free  us  frcm.  Oice  we  are  no  longer  enslaved  to  or  anxious  about 
ourselves  at  this  deepest  level,  we  are  truly  able  to  enter  into  the  kingdcxn  of 
God  and  to  savor  the  delights  of  his  presence.  Then  we  can  truly  peirticipate  in 
his  design  to  free  all  of  creation  frcan  its  slavery  to  corinption  and  to  make  it 
share  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

What  part  does  prayer  play  in  this  program  of  freedom?  That  is  the  next 
thing  which  we  have  to  consider:  perseverance  in  prayer.  For  a  text  to  anchor 
our  reflections  to,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  nuns. 
Paragraph  IV  reads,  in  part:   "Persevering  in  prayer  with  Mary  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  they  ardently  long  for  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  with 
unveiled  face  they  may  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  be  transformed  into  his 
image  from  splendor  to  splendor  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  there  is  a  scriptiiral  reference:  2  Cor- 
inthians 3:18.  I  would  like  to  read  this  verse  to  you,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding one,  because  I  think  that  it  will  shed  light  on  our  present  discussion. 
Now  the  Lord  is  the  spirit,   and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,   there  is 
freedom.     All  of  us,  gazing  with  unveiled  face  on  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
being  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,   as  from  the  Lord  who 
is  the  Spirit. 
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Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,    there  is  freedom.      It  seems  that  our 
Fundamental  Constitution  is  telling  us,  at  lesist  by  implication,  that  all  our 
prayer  is,  at  one  auid  the  same  time,  a  cry  for  freedom  aind  the  highest  act  of 
freedom.   We  long  for  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  that  Spirit  we  are 
transformed  into  the  image  of  the  Lord.   In  the  terms  of  our  previous  discussion 
of  enclosure  and  the  vows,  it  is  through  persevering  prayer  for  Ckxi's  grace  that 
we  are  enabled  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  attain  true  freedom  of  spirit 
and  it  is  through  persevering  prayer  that  our  sacrifices,  freely  made,  axe  as- 
similated to  the  sacrificial  and  redeeming  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

All  our  prayer  is  basically  a  cry  for  freedom  insofar  sis  it  is  a  plea  that 
the  effects  of  the  redemption  may  be  fully  realized  in  us  and  in  all  humatn 
beings.   Constitution  N.74  states:   "Let  them  earnestly  seek  the  face  of  the 
Lord  and  never  cease  making  intercession  with  the  God  of  our  salvation  that  all 
men  and  women  might  be  saved."  At  the  same  time,  all  our  prayer,  because  it  is 
Christian  and  made  in  the  Spirit,  is  an  act  of  freedom,  a  sign  of  that  confident 
access  to  God  of  which  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  so  eloquently,  (Heb 
4:16),  a  sign  that  in  Christ  we  are  truly  adopted  children  of  the  Father.  All 
our  prayer,  whether  it  be  the  simplest  petition  or  the  most  sublime  contempla- 
tion, shares  in  this  quality  of  confidence,  this  knowledge  that  we  have,  as 
Christians,  a  right  to  seek  the  face  of  the  Lord,  a  right  to  appear  in  his  pres- 
ence.  This  bold  confidence  which  reaches  its  peak  in  this  life  in  contemplation 
will  be  consummated  in  the  glory  of  the  eternal  kingdom. 

Notice  that  every  place  in  our  Constitutions  that  speaks  of  prayer,  speaks 
first  of  liturgy.   That  is  because  in  Dominican  life,  SlS   in  Christian  life,  the 
sacraments  and  liturgy,  especially  the  Eucharist,  are  the  privileged  means  for 
participating  in  the  redemption  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  realizing  all 
of  its  effects  in  our  lives.   What  wonderful  freexiom  to  be  able  to  say  of  our- 
selves in  the  words  of  Constitution  N.75:   "Appointed  for  the  work  of  divine 
praise,  the  nuns,  in  union  with  Christ,  glorify  God  for  the  eternal  purpose  of 
his  will  and  the  marvelous  dispensation  of  grace. .. .This  joyful  celebration 
joins  the  pilgrim  Church  to  the  Church  in  glory.  Hence  the  solemn  celebration  of 
the  liturgy  is  the  heart  of  our  whole  life  and  the  chief  source  of  its  unity." 

For  us  as  Dominicans,  private  prayer  and  lectio  divina  both  flow  out  of 
and  into  liturgical  celebration.   In  the  most  ancient  Dominican  tradition,  fol- 
lowing an  even  more  ancient  monaistic  tradition,  the  times  for  private  prayer 
were  after  Compline  and  after  Matins.   Nowadays  we  are  more  flexible  in  schedul- 
ing, but  the  reality  is  meant  to  be  the  same.   It  is  in  these  times  of  private 
prayer  and  lectio   that  we  dispose  ourselves  to  fulfill  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, several  times  repeated  in  our  Constitutions:  Pray  without  ceasing.    (I 
Thess  5:17).  Here,  by  meditating  on  the  mj'steries  of  salvation  and  especially 
by  pondering  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  come  to  live  and  experience,  each  in  our 
own  individual  life,  that  union  with  Christ  which  is  imparted  in  the  sacraments 
and  celebrated  in  the  liturgy.  Only  within  this  union  can  we  know  the  true 
meaning  of  Christian  freedom. 

Let  me  add  just  a  note,  before  passing  on,  about  the  role  of  study  as  a 
means  of  promoting  freedom  in  our  lives.  To  quote  Constitution  N.lOO,  II: 
"[Study]  not  only  nourishes  contemplation,  but  also  removes  the  impediments 
which  arise  through  ignorance  and  informs  the  practical  judgment.   In  this  way 
it  fosters  the  fulfillment  of  the  evangelical  counsels  with  a  more  enlightened 
fidelity  and  encourages  unanimity  of  mind."  Study  removes  impediments  arising 
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through  ignorance  and  informs  the  practical  jixlgment.  These  are  always  impor- 
tant steps  on  the  way  to  any  sort  of  freedcsn.  More  to  the  point,  it  nourishes 
contemplation  and  fosters  fulfillment  of  the  evangelical  counsels.  We  have  seen 
that  the  preictice  of  the  evangelical  counsels  is  one  of  the  primary  means  for 
realizing  freedom  in  our  lives,  and  that  prayer,  especially  contemplative  pray- 
er, is  the  highest  act  of  that  freedom.   Therefore  study  has  a  by  no  means  neg- 
ligible part  to  play  in  helping  us  to  attain  the  goal  of  our  red^nption,  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  concrete  way  in  which  C3iristian  freedcm  is 
actualized  in  our  lives  as  Dcaninican  nuns,  namely  the  unconstrained  observance 
of  law.  This  is  a  very  prcaninent  elanent  in  Dcminican  tradition,  one  that  we 
have  often  heard  about.  But  since  freedom  frcan  the  Law  (with  a  capital  L)  is  so 
central  to  the  Pauline  notion  of  Christian  liberty  and  since  this  concept  is  so 
conspicuous  in  our  legislation,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  it  frc«n  that  point  of 
view.  Let  us  begin  with  The  Rule  of  Augustine;   we  all  know  the  passage: 
"The  Lord  grant  that  you  may  observe  all  these  precepts  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
as  lovers  of  spiritual  beauty,  giving  forth  the  good  odor  of  Christ  in  the  holi- 
ness of  your  lives;  not  as  slaves  living  under  the  law  but  as  wcMnen  living  in 
freedom  under  grace. "(8)  This  passaige  is  taken  up  and  expanded  in  the 
Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Order,  again  in  a  very  familiar  way:   "...the 
Order  maintains  that  its  own  laws  do  not  bind  under  sin,  so  that  the  brethren 
may  wisely  embrace  them  'not  like  slaves  under  the  law,  but  like  freemen 
established  under  grace'". (9)   The  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  nuns  likewise 
repeats  the  passage  from  the  Rule,   adding:   "...they  will  ponder  them 
wisely,  finding  in  them  a  mirror  in  which  to  test  their  own  fidelity  to  their 
call  from  God. "(10)   Finally,  in  N.186  of  our  Constitutions  there  is  the 
repetition,  in  precise  juridical  form,  of  the  principle  that  our  laws  do  not 
bind  under  sin,  but  only  to  the  penalty. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  First  of  all  it  implies  that  charity  and  the  love 
of  spiritual  beauty  are  the  motivating  forces  in  our  lives.   This  goes  back  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  that  observance  of  an  external  code  of  law  cannot  make  ixs 
righteous.  Oily  Christ  can  make  us  righteous  through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, wiiich  we  share  in  by  our  faith.  The  "first-fruits"  of  this  being  made 
righteous  is  the  Holy  Spirit  v^o  is  the  gift  of  God's  love  for  us.  The   Spirit, 
who  is  himself  the  "first-fruits",  brings  forth  fruit  in  our  hearts:  chairity, 
joy,  peace,  patience  and  so  on.  Against  such,  says  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  law. 
Therefore  love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law;  by  it  we  are  freed  from  the  com- 
pulsion of  any  external  code.   In  effect  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Dominic  after 
him,  is  challenging  us  to  apply  this  universal  Christian  principle  to  th^ 
concrete  case  of  our  Rule  and  Constitutions. 

There  are  two  very  practical  ways  by  vdiich  we  do  this.  One  of  them  I  have 
mentioned  already:  our  laws  do  not  bind  under  sin.  The  second  is  the  principle 
of  dispensation.  Our  laws  do  not  bind  under  sin:  unlike  the  older  monastic 
Orders,  we  do  not  vow  to  obey  the  Rule  or  Constitutions  in  thenselves.  Such  a 
vow  would  indeed  put  us  under  serious  obligation.  Rather,  we  vow  to  obey 
superiors  viho   govern  according  to  the  Rule  and  Constitutions.  The  written  laws, 
then,  beccane  a  series  of  guidelines  by  vdiich  all  live,  superiors  as  well  as 
subjects,  in  our  common  quest  for  the  perfection  of  charity  (and  therefore  of 
freedom) . 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  take  our  laws  lightly,  simply  ignore  than  or 
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dispense  with  them  on  a  mere  whim.  No,  but  the  seriousness  with  which  we  take 
than  is  the  seriousness  of  love,  and  when  we  dispense  from  them  it  is  because 
they  are   in  this  instance  obstructing  our   final  goal:   the  salvation  of  souls, 
our  own  or  those  of  our  neighbors.  The  dispensation  itself  beccanes  another 
guideline  to  obtaining  this  goal. 

St.  Augustine  says  we  should  observe  his  precepts  in  a  spirit  of  chaxity, 
not  as  slaves  under  the  law  but  £is  wc«nen  living  in  freedcm  under  grace.  This 
implies  that  we  do  not  give  way  to  either  of  two  deformities  in  our  attitude 
toward  law,  both  of  which  are  equally  slavish.  The  first  and  more  obvious  is  a 
minute  and  anxious  attention  to  every  detail,  scrupulously  observing  all  these 
things  oneself  and  att«npting  to  force  others  to  do  likewise.  This  is  the  le- 
galism of  the  Pharisees,  salvation  through  the  written  code.  The   second  de- 
formity is  like  unto  the  first,  although  less  obvious.   It  is  rebellion  against 
law,  the  impatient  shoving  aside,  questioning,  or  subtle  "getting  around" 
legislation  of  every  sort,  however  innocuous.  Ttiis   may  sound  like  the  ultimate 
freedcm  but  it  is  not,  because  it  still  views  law  as  an  onerous  burden,  a  form 
of  slavery,  and  not  as  a  guidepost  to  true  freedcxn  through  love. 

"TTie  Lord  grant  that  you  observe  all  these  precepts  in  a  spirit  of  charity, 
ELS  lovers  of  spiritual  beauty.  .  .not  as  slaves  living  under  the  law  but  as  wcxnen 
living  in  freedom  under  grace."  For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  now  we  have  been 
examining  together  our  legislative  texts  to  see  how  they  reflect  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  freedom  and  actually  promote  Christian  freedcm  in  our  lives.   I  think 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  sublime  picture  vdiich  we  have  before  us.  Have  we 
forgotten  anything?  For  example,  reality? 

You  and  I  both  know  that  this  life  which  God  has  called  us  to  live  often 
seems  anything  but  sublime  and  beautiful.  Enclosure  is  constraining;  to  the 
modem  young  wcanan,  used  to  easy  mobility,  it  may  se«n  well-nigh  insiopportable . 
Poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  are  difficult  to  live  fully:   the  "other  self" 
that  desires  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  v^iat  is 
good  may  be  the  one  thing  that,  in  the  end,  we  just  can't  give  up.  The  prayer 
that  se«ns  so  sweet  and  easy  in  the  beginning  rapidly  beccanes  an  exercise  in 
dryness  and  boredom.  And  as  for  the  prcHnised  contemplation,  how  often  it  eludes 
us!  The  law  itself  is  much  more  easily  carried  out  with  servile  obeisance  or 
suspicious  rebellion  (or  a  ccanbination  of  the  two)  than  with  wEirm  and  flowing 
charity.  So,  viiat  kind  of  freedom  is  this?  Is  it  freedcm  at  all?  Or  is  it 
simply  another  form  of  slavery,  a  particularly  anpty  and  meaningless  form? 

We  are  "free  for  God  alone".  In  one  sense  of  course,  this  is  a  form, of 
slavery,  a  total  binding  of  ourselves  to  Another  in  self -surrendering  love.  But 
scripture  clearly  shows  us  that  unless  we  so  bind  ourselves,  we  cannot  be  truly 
free.  Siich  a  parsuioxical  reality  can  only  be  perceived  by  faith,  valued  by 
faith,  anbrsuDed  in  faith,  lived  out  in  faith.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  can 
have  no  value  at  all.  Insofar  as  "the  world"  still  clings  to  us,  it  may  have 
little  enough  value  in  our  own  eyes.  May  God  grant  each  one  of  us,  and  many 
young  wcxnen  in  the  years  to  come,  that  deep  and  courageous  faith  that  will  en- 
able us  to  see  the  reality  of  vAiat  we  are  doing  and  to  persevere  in  the  search 
for  true  freedcan  and  heavenly  peace. 
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The  many  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  our  society  today  were  won  largely  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  eighteenth  century  intellectual  and  social  revolution 
we  have  come  to  call  the  Enlightenment.  Indeed,  the  culturally  dominant 
idea  of  freedom  is  itself  a  product  of  Enlightenment  thought.  It  is  a 
cluster  of  ideas,  in  fact,  in  which  the  notions  of  personal  autonomy  and 
self-determination  play  a  central  role. 

Like  other  modern  Christians,  the  contemporary  Dominican 
contemplative  will  have  absorbed  modernity's  conception  of  freedom  and  will 
prize  the  political  and  social  freedoms  which  it  promotes.  The  modern 
conception  of  freedom,  with  its  stress  on  the  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
is  in  many  ways  congruent  with  Christian  teaching.  Yet,  the  Christian-- 
lay  and  contemplative  alike- -cannot  have  failed  to  catch  subtle  dissonances 
between  the  themes  sounded  by  the  Bible  and  the  tradition  and  the  strains 
of  modernity.  Reflection  reveals  that  Christian  and  modern  conceptions  of 
freedom  both  parallel  and  oppose  each  other.  Through  an  examination  of  one 
contrast  and  one  convergence,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  a 
Christianly  critical  appropriation  of  some  elements  of  the  modern 
conception  of  freedom  that  Dominican  contemplat ives  will  find  accessible. 


"Freedom":  Clarifying  the  Term 

Almost  everyone  who  has  written  on  the  topic  has  noted  that  the  term 
"freedom"  means  several  different  things.  As  I  shall  suggest  later, 
"freedom"  is  best  construed  as  an  analogous  term  which  successfully 
comprises  a  variety  of  possible  meanings.  It  will  be  helpful  at  the  outset 
to  sketch  something  of  the  range  of  meanings  here.  All  meanings  of  freedom 
seem  to  suppose  the  setting  of  an  agent  engaged  in  some  activity  and 
possible  obstacles  to  engagement  in  that  activity.  Thus  descriptions  of 
freedom  in  its  various  senses  normally  involve  an  agent,  an  activity,  and 
potential  restraints  upon  that  activity. 

Two  senses  of  the  term  "freedom"  are  quite  basic.  First,  the  term  may 
simply  mean  physical  freedom,  the  freedom  to  move,  not  to  be  bound.  Even 
inanimate  objects  enjoy  freedom  in  this  sense.  We  speak  of  "freely  falling 
rocks"  or  "freely  moving  water"  and  the  like.   At  this  basic  level,  freedom 


*An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  1988  General 
Assembly  of  the  Conference  of  Dominican  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
McLean,  Virginia. 
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refers  to  physically  unrestricted  or  unhindered  activity  of  an  agent. 
Secondly,  the  term  can  denote  simply  the  freedom  to  do  as  one  pleases. 
This  would  be  the  ability  to  undertake  and  perform  various  courses  of 
action  without  being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  any  other  agents  or 
restraints  whatsoever. 

Beyond  such  relatively  basic  meanings  lies  the  more  complex  territory 
demarcated  by  the  term  "political  freedom."  Here  freedom  describes  a 
whole  range  of  public  and  legal  arrangements  which  permit  us  to  act 
without  hindrance  in  accord  with  our  consciences  or  religions  or 
vocations.  Freedom  in  this  sense  refers  to  that  realm  or  scope  of  free 
action  which  is  guaranteed  in  law  and  provided  for  by  the  political 
structures  and  institutions  of  a  society. 

"Freedom  as  the  emergence  of  novelty"  implies  that  there  is  a  certain 
freedom  associated  with  creativity.  A  painter,  sculptor,  inventor,  or 
other  creative  person  in  specific  field  brings  new  things  into  existence, 
things  which  have  perhaps  not  even  been  thought  of  or  seen  before. 
Freedom  in  this  sense  means  the  capacity  to  bring  about  something  new. 

Two  senses  of  the  word  freedom  are  especially  germane  to  our 
discussion.  The  expression  "ideal  freedom"  suggests  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  one  is  free  only  when  one  acts  according  to  some  ideal  of  the 
human.  Christianity,  as  well  as  other  religious  and  philosophical 
traditions,  possesses  such  a  view  of  freedom:  to  be  truly  free  one  has  to 
conform  oneself  to  a  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Secondly, 
"freedom  of  choice"  designates  what  people  most  commonly  understand  by 
freedom.  Freedom  in  this  sense  is  the  freedom  to  choose- -usually  after 
suitable  deliberation,  according  to  one's  conscience  or  personal 
preferences,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  persons--to 
possess  a  desired  object  or  to  pursue  a  course  of  action. 

Undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about  these  meanings  of  the 
term  and  other  meanings  could  be  identified  as  well.  The  important  point 
for  our  purposes  is  that  any  adequate  discussion  of  freedom  at  least  needs 
to  raise  the  issue:  what  do  we  mean  by  this  term?  which  of  the  several 
things  it  can  designate  do  we  have  in  mind?  Clarifications  of  this  kind 
will  help  us  in  our  inquiry.  In  order  successfully  to  identify  real  rather 
than  only  apparent  continuities  and  discontinuities  between  Christian  and 
modern  ideas  of  freedom,  some  clarity  in  our  use  of  the  term  "freedom"  will 
be  necessary. 


The  Christian  Idea  of  Freedom 

Before  moving  to  a  discussion  of  the  modern  conception  of  freedom,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  review  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  Christian  teaching 
on  the  topic. 

"By  their  way  of  life  both  the  friars  and  the  nuns  press  onward  to 
that  perfect  love  of  God  and  neighbor  which  is  effective  in  caring  for  and 
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obtaining  the  salvation  of  all  people"  (LCM  l,ii).  This  statement 
enunciates  the  basic  presupposition  for  understanding  the  place  of  freedom 
in  the  Christian  life:  human  beings  are  meant  to  seek  loving  communion  with 
God  and  each  other  in  him. 

The  capacity  for  true  love  entails  the  freedom  to  choose  and  seek  the 
object  of  our  love.  But  many  unequally  good  things  compete  for  our 
attention.  In  addition,  since  our  judgment  is  impaired  and  our  affections 
disordered  by  sin,  we  do  not  always  choose  the  good  which  is  God  himself. 
Without  the  enablement  and  transformation  provided  by  God's  grace,  a 
relationship  of  loving  union  with  him  would  permanently  elude  our 
creaturely  capacities  in  their  sinful  condition.  In  this  perspective,  true 
freedom  will  be  seen  to  be  an  interior  state  which  can  only  be  won  and 
maintained  through  the  power  of  Christ  at  work  within  us.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  in  turn  each  of  these  elements  in  the  Christian  conception  of 
freedom. 

First,  there  is  the  fundamental  assumption  that  human  beings  possess 
freedom  of  choice.  Persons  who  are  called  to  interpersonal  union  with  God 
are  capable  of  moving  to  that  union  by  freely  embracing  it.  Christian 
convictions  on  this  issue  developed  early.  In  the  world  of  late  antiquity-- 
the  world  in  which  the  Christian  message  was  first  proclaimed--human  beings 
were  regarded  as  fundamentally  determined  rather  than  free.  Fate  or 
destiny,  a  force  to  which  even  the  gods  were  subject,  was  understood  to 
limit  sharply  the  scope  and  significance  of  human  action.  If  the  destinies 
of  human  beings  are  fixed,  then  choice  is  finally  irrelevant  to  determining 
the  outcomes  of  particular  human  lives.  Human  beings  were  seen  as  subject 
to  prodigiously  arbitrary  forces,  largely  incomprehensible  if  not  actually 
irrational,  to  some  degree  manipulable  but  finally  uncontrollable. 

Christians  countered  this  fatalistic  view  of  the  human  situation  with 
a  bold  proclamation  of  the  reality  of  freedom  and  the  significance  of  human 
choice  and  action.  Ours  is  a  moral  universe,  governed  not  by  fate  but  by  a 
loving  and  free  God  who  creates  other  personal  beings  in  his  image  and 
invites  them  to  union  with  him  through  Christ.  Although  sustained  by  his 
grace,  the  choice  to  accept  this  invitation  in  love  is  not  compelled  but 
free.  The  orders  of  creation  and  salvation  envisage  free  agents.  In  the 
terms  of  later  theological  reflection,  Christians  would  argue  that  as 
universal  transcendent  cause  God  is  not  at  odds  with  the  free  activity  of 
created  rational  beings  but  the  very  source  of  such  activity.  The 
universal  cause  embracing  all  finite  causes  in  their  proper  activity 
permits  free  agents  to  act  freely  just  at  much  as  it  determines  subrational 
agents  to  specific  ranges  of  activity.  According  to  this  view,  human 
choice  and  action  are  free  precisely  because  of,  not  despite,  the 
sustaining  causality  of  God. 

Significantly,  the  vigor  with  which  Christians  pressed  this  case 
against  pagans  and  heretics  alike  would  bring  another  issue  to  the  surface 
of  debate  in  the  early  church.  For  what  does  Pelagianism  involve  if  not  an 
exaggerated  affirmation  of  the  reality  of  human  freedom  to  the  neglect  of 
sin  and  the  bondage  which  it  fosters?  Taking  note  of  Saint  Augustine's 
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correction  of  this  error  allows  us  to  identify  a  second  element  in  the 
Christian  conception  of  freedom.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  partial  truth  in 
fatalism.  But  the  limitation  on  the  scope  of  freedom  arises  not  from  the 
action  of  the  external  forces  of  fate,  but  from  inner  constriction.  Human 
freedom  is  limited  both  by  personal  sins  and  the  patterns  of  behavior  to 
which  they  give  rise,  and  by  the  human  condition  which  is  the  result  of  the 
first  human  sin.  Freedom,  though  a  fundamental  endowment  of  human  nature, 
is  diminished  and  weakened.  We  are  in  bondage,  and  only  the  passion,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  can  liberate  us  so  that  we  can  freely 
pursue  the  loving  union  with  God  and  each  other  which  is  our  true  end. 

A  third  element  in  the  Christian  conception  of  freedom  concerns  the 
necessity  of  grace.  In  order  to  attain  the  end  for  which  God  has  destined 
us,  our  spiritual  capacities  must  be  transformed  so  that  they  can  function 
at  a  level  which,  absolutely  speaking,  surpasses  their  natural  range  of 
activity.  Being  free  to  choose  God  is  being  enabled  by  his  grace  to  do 
so.  Being  free  of  the  bondage  which  constrains  us  entails  being  healed  by 
his  grace. 

Already  implied  in  the  foregoing  is  a  final  element  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  freedom.  There  is  in  Christianity  a  deep  conviction  that  true 
freedom  supposes  the  absence  not  only  of  external  coercion  but  also  of 
inner  restraints.  Freedom  doesn't  simply  mean  that  our  scope  of  action  is 
clear  of  physical  obstacles,  or  social  and  political  restraints.  To  be 
truly  or  ideally  free  is  to  attain  and  enjoy  a  freedom  from  the  restraints 
which  arise  from  our  limitations  as  creatures  and  as  sinners:  ignorance, 
unruly  affections,  sinful  dispositions,  and  the  like.  For  Christianity, 
true  freedom  is  a  state  for  which  human  beings  must  continually  strive 
through  a  disciplined  life  sustained  by  grace.  The  Second  Preface  for  Lent 
expresses  this  point  neatly  in  these  words  regularly  addressed  to  God: 
"You  give  us  strength  to  purify  our  hearts,  to  control  our  desires,  and  so 
to  serve  you  in  freedom."  Many  of  the  limitations  upon  our  inner  freedom 
yield  to  discipline,  asceticism,  spiritual  guidance  and  psychological 
counseling.  Whatever  the  means,  the  object  of  the  increasingly  free  life 
is  unhindered  pursuit  of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor.  Specifically,  a 
life  of  religious  observance,  such  as  that  embraced  by  Dominican 
contemplatives ,  is  understood  to  foster  true  freedom  in  this  sense  (see  LCM 
19,iii;  24, ii;  28, ii;  36). 

> 

These  four  elements  may  for  our  purposes  be  taken  as  constituting  an 

adequate  sketch  of  the  substance  of  the  Christian  conception  of  freedom. 

Central  to  this  conception  is  the  conviction  that  true  freedom  is  exercised 

.only  in  the  acknowledgement  and  pursuit  of  union  with  God  as  our  very  good. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  a  consideration  of  a  set  of  ideas  about 
freedom  which  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  Enlightenment  and  prevailed  in 
the  Western  culture  largely  because  of  the  immense  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804). 
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The  Autonomous  Self  in  Modernity 

The  context  for  Kant's  profoundly  influential  conception  of  freedom  is 
an  account  of  the  structure  of  real ity- -more  correctly,  of  the  structure  of 
our  knowledge  of  reality--in  which  the  sense  perceptible  world, 
characterized  by  unfreedom  or  determination,  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  spiritual  world  of  freedom  and  morality.  This  view  was  partly  the 
legacy  of  the  philosophy  of  Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650),  with  its 
disjunction  between  matter  and  spirit.  More  proximately,  Kant  was 
convinced  that  his  philosophical  account  was  consistent  with  the 
scientific  conclusions  of  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  cosmos. 

It  is  commonplace  to  state  that  Newton's  conception  of  the  cosmos  was 
a  "mechanistic"  one,  as  if  mechanism  were  a  speculative  construction  which 
he  brought  to  his  study  of  nature.  The  truth  in  this  otherwise  misleading 
description  is  that  Newton,  and  other  scientists  of  his  generation,  were 
struck  by  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  cosmos  they  observed.  The  view 
they  came  to  hold  was  mechanistic  in  the  sense  that  the  natural  world  they 
studied  functioned  so  smoothly  that  it  reminded  them  of  a  machine.  The 
world  they  observed  behaved  rulishly  according  to  what  came  to  be  called 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  lawlike  behavior  of  the  cosmos  was  such  that  it 
permitted  remarkably  accurate  scientific  explanation  and  prediction.  The 
regularity,  measurability  and  predictability  of  the  cosmos  gave  rise  to  a 
picture  of  the  physical  world  as  a  completely  organized  whole  composed  of 
interlocking,  working  parts.  The  metaphor  for  understanding  the  world  was 
one  of  a  well-oiled,  wel 1- func tioning,  though  enormously  complex,  machine. 
Given  the  stage  of  scientific  knowledge  at  that  period,  largely  dependent 
as  it  was  on  assumptions  limited  by  the  range  of  observational  instruments 
available,  this  "mechanistic"  view  of  the  universe  was  both  accurate  and 
serviceable. 

We  have  difficulty  grasping,  let  alone  appreciating,  the  attraction 
and  explanatory  efficacy  of  such  a  worldview.  Scientific  study  has 
demonstrated  that  the  universe  is  infinitely  more  vast,  complex,  and 
unpredictable  than  anything  Newtonian  science  could  have  envisaged.  It 
remains  true,  nonetheless,  that  Kant  strove  to  give  an  account  of  the 
structures  of  human  experience  and  knowledge  that  would  be  consistent  with 
a  scientific  view  of  the  cosmos  or  nature  as  an  orderly  and  predictable 
system  of  bodies,  functioning  according  to  predetermined  patterns  or  laws. 

Given  the  prevailing  view  of  the  physical  order,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  Kant  was  led  to  differentiate  the  realm  of  consciousness  and 
will  so  sharply  from  the  world  of  bodies.  The  spiritual  order  is 
characterized  by  freedom  rather  than  by  determination.  In  so  far  as  we  are 
bodily,  we  are  part  of  the  physical  world  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  as  reasoning  and  willing  subjects  we  transcend  the  physical  world  and 
our  own  bodiliness.  Thus,  for  Kant  "heteronomy"  is  a  property  of  the 
physical  world  in  that  its  processes  are  subject  to  laws  (nomos )  imposed  by 
another  (heteros ) .  The  heteronomous  order  is  determined  by  alien  causes. 
"Autonomy,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  property  of  the   realm  of  freely  acting 
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selves  who  are  not  determined  by  laws  imposed  from  without  but  are  self- 
determining  ( auto-nomos ) .  Heteronomy  is  characteristic  of  the  order  of 
nature  and  science,  autonomy  of  the  order  of  freedom  and  morality. 

On  this  account,  independence  of  determination  by  alien  causes  does 
not  entail  that  the  order  of  freedom  is  "lawless"  while  the  order  of  nature 
is  law-abiding.  Rather,  law  in  the  spiritual  realm--what  is  commonly  called 
"moral  law"--must  in  a  crucial  sense  be  self -generated  and  self-imposed. 
Kant  wrote:  "Autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  property  the  will  has  of  being  a 
law  to  itself."  Consciousness  carves  out  a  region  of  freedom  in  a  vast  sea 
of  heteronomy.  Practical  reason  generates  the  principles  of  moral  life.  To 
derive  them  from  some  other  domain--say  the  divine  will,  biblical 
commandment,  ecclesiastical  injunction,  or  natural  law--would  in  effect  be 
to  ape  the  physical  order.  To  put  it  somewhat  crudely,  whenever  an  agent 
abides  by  laws  imposed  by  others,  he  acts  like  a  physical  object.  "Law- 
abidingness"  in  that  sense  is  heteronomous .  Genuinely  moral  laws,  as 
opposed  to  observable  and  generalizable  natural  laws,  must  by  definition  be 
self -generated . 

Kant  believed  that  God  is  present  to  us  in  the  universal  practical 
reason  generating  moral  principles.  The  term  "God,"  he  says  somewhere, 
means  moral  reason.  For  Kant  the  universality  of  the  moral  law  was 
guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  moral  principle  that  one  should  act  in 
given  circumstances  in  the  way  that  one  believed  that  everyone  should  act 
in  such  circumstances.  Thus,  the  moral  law  is  both  universal  and  self- 
generated  (Kant  was  no  sub  ject  ivis  t !  ) ,  but  not  imposed  from  without  or  by 
another,  not  even  by  God.  Eventually,  the  suggestion  would  arise  that  self- 
generated  moral  principles  must  inevitably  be  historically  and  culturally 
(not  to  say,  psychologically)  conditioned  and  therefore  fail  to  be  absolute 
and  universal.  Although  some  detect  the  intellectual  roots  of  this 
development  of  Kant's  account  of  morality,  he  himself  would  not  have 
countenanced  it. 

It  is  an  irony  of  recent  intellectual  history  that,  while  the 
Newtonian  conception  of  the  universe  has  been  superseded,  the  account  of 
morality  generated  in  its  wake  remains  firmly  in  place.  The  notion  of  the 
moral  agent  as  autonomous  self  is  fundamental  to  most  modern  conceptions  of 
the  human  person.  Although  criticism  of  this  notion  is  currently  an  aspect 
of  some  broadly  postmodernist  positions,  it  remains  culturally 
pervasive . 


Freedom  and  Nature 

An  important  consequence  of  modern  conceptions  of  ethics  dependent  on 
Kant  is  that  they  seem  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  structures  of 
human  nature  within  the  cosmos  could  provide  a  basis  for  understanding 
moral  law.  Full  consideration  of  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  What  is  of  immediate  interest  to  us  here  is  the  contrast  between 
Christian  and  modern  conceptions  of  freedom  which  arises  from  the 
disjunction  between  freedom  and  nature  characteristic  of  Kant's  thought. 
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We  have  seen  that  for  Kant  the  realms  of  nature  and  freedom  are  by 
definition  differentiated  over  against  each  other.  Within  this 
perspective,  talk  about  natural  law  in  the  area  of  morality  constitutes  a 
category  mistake.  For  Kant,  and  the  legions  of  ethicists  who  follow  him, 
moral  deliberation  and  natural  law  inhabit  utterly  disparate  domains.  It 
would  make  no  more  sense  to  assert  that  human  beings  are  subject  to  natural 
law  in  the  area  of  morality  than  it  would  to  ascribe  moral  intentions  to 
chipmunks  and  cabbages.  Freedom  and  autonomy  are  correlatives.  The 
classical  Christian  view  that  true  freedom  enables  human  beings  to  pursue 
the  end  which  by  nature  and  grace  they  are  constituted  to  seek  is,  in  this 
perspective,  almost  unintel ligble . 

A  key  to  transcending  the  dilemma  posed  by  this  sharp  contrast  is  to 
note  that  freedom  and  nature  are  not  opposed  but  analogous  concepts. 
Aquinas  will  help  us  at  this  juncture. 

Consider  the  tulips  in  your  cloister  gardens.  When  you  plant  a  tulip 
bulb  in  the  ground,  it's  not  going  anywhere--unless ,  of  course,  you  have  an 
experience  like  that  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Washington.  They  are  convinced 
that  one  year  the  local  squirrels  observed  the  nuns  planting  some  daffodil 
bulbs.  With  the  arrival  of  spring,  there  were  daffodils  popping  up  in  spots 
where  they  never  had  been  planted:  the  squirrels  had  transplanted  many  of 
the  bulbs  for  later  consumption  and  subsequently  forgotten  about  them. 

Barring  the  intervention  of  squirrels,  tulip  bulbs  will  stay  where 
they  are  planted.  Tulips  have  a  limited  and  largely  predetermined  range  of 
activity.  If  the  bulbs  are  healthy  and  properly  placed,  if  soil  and 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  bulbs  receive  even  minimal 
fertilization,  then  they  will  proceed  through  the  various  stages  of  their 
life  cycle  from  dormancy  to  bloom  and  beyond.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an 
entity  of  a  certain  nature  which  flourishes  in  a  highly  programmed  manner. 
Given  adequate  external  conditions,  all  that  is  going  to  happen  is  coded 
into  that  bulb. 

Tulips  enjoy  a  far  more  interesting  sort  of  life  than  most  rocks  and 
pebbles  do.  Inanimate  objects  have  an  extraordinarily  limited  scope  of 
activity  and  flourishing.  They  really  cannot  be  said  to  "do"  anything  at 
all  except  in  combination  with  other  entities.  Beyond  the  subatomic  level, 
they  undergo  nothing  like  the  complex  range  of  internal  processes  typical 
of  things  like  tulips  and  daffodils.  > 

Farther  up  the  scale,  one  encounters  more  complex  life  forms,  like 
mockingbirds.  Clearly,  mockingbirds  enjoy  a  far  wider  scope  of  activity  and 
"self-realization"  than  tulips  or  rocks  do.  To  be  sure,  mockingbirds  are 
programmed  by  instinct  to  act  in  specific  ways.  They  build  a  distinctive 
kind  of  nest  in  particular  sorts  of  habitats,  eat  certain  kinds  of  food, 
are  bellicose  in  their  relations  with  other  birds  including  other 
mockingbirds,  and--although  their  own  song  is  uninspired--they  possess  the 
capacity  to  imitate  the  songs  of  birds  of  other  species.  There  is 
nonetheless  a  fairly  wide  range  of  activity  available  to  an  individual 
mockingbird:    the  territory   it  will  claim  as  its  own,   the  berries  it 
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chooses  to  munch  on,  and  the  birdsongs  it  will  come  to  learn,  are  not 
predetermined . 

A  striking  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  other  creatures  we 
have  been  considering  is  that  we  enjoy  a  potentially  unlimited  scope  of 
activity  and  self-realization.  Our  capacities  to  know  and  love  can  be 
developed  and  exercised  by  engagement  with  a  virtually  endless  number  of 
objects  and  courses  of  action.  We  are  partly  pre-programmed  and 
conditioned,  of  course,  by  physical,  biological,  genetic,  cultural,  social, 
and  psychological  factors.  It  will  always  be  the  case  that  human  beings 
will  require  nourishment  and  probably  never  that  the  ingestion  of  arsenic 
will  not  kill  them.  We  are  in  some  ways  like  mockingbirds,  tulips  and 
rocks  in  that  we  are  beings  of  a  particular  sort  or  nature.  But  our  nature 
renders  us  a  great  deal  freer  than  they  are. 

Thus  for  Aquinas,  "freedom"  and  "nature"  are  analogous  concepts.  How 
they  apply  is  a  function  of  the  particular  sorts  of  entities  one  has  in 
mind.  To  contrast  freedom  and  nature  in  the  way  that  Kant  does  is  to  make 
an  understandable  but  nonetheless  fundamental  mistake.  Freedom  and  nature 
are  not  opposed  concepts,  one  designating  a  realm  of  self -determining 
conscious  agents  and  the  other  a  realm  of  predetermined  entities.  The 
ascription  of  freedom  or  self-determination  to  an  entity  is  a  function  of 
knowing  something  about  the  nature  possessed  by  the  entity  in  question. 
Clearly,  there  are  crucial  qualitative  differences  among  rocks,  tulips, 
mockingbirds  and  humans.  But  it  is  an  unproductive  first  step  in  defining 
those  differences  to  assert  that  the  first  three  entities  belong  to  the 
world  of  nature  and  the  last  to  the  world  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  rooted  in 
nature:   being  free  is  an  endowment  of  beings  of  a  particular  sort. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  tulips  are  free,  or 
even  partly  so,  or  that  mockingbirds  are  free,  although  it  would  be  true  to 
say  this  mockingbird  is  free  to  choose  that  tree  or  another.  Normally,  we 
attribute  freedom  only  to  entities  like  ourselves.  But  this  should  not 
obscure  the  truth  that  we  are  beings  of  a  certain  sort  and  that,  for  beings 
of  our  sort,  there  is  an  specifiable  though  universal  good.  While  tulips 
and  mockingbirds  flourish--or  achieve  their  good--in  ways  that  are  largely 
though  variously  pre-programmed,  entities  of  our  sort  attain  their  good  in 
a  manner  that  is  largely  not  pre-programmed.  We  must  attain  our  good 
freely.  Human  beings  are,  so  to  speak,  only  partly  pre-programmed.  There 
are  certain  kinds  of  things  that  are  good  for  us  and  certain  kinds  of 
things  that  are  not.  Free  beings  are  not  free  to  define  their  good, ^  but 
they  are  free  to  choose  and  seek  it.  The  good  of  a  spiritual  being--whose 
capacities  for  knowledge  and  love  are  virtually  inexhaus t ible- -can  only  be 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  divine  Good.  The  freedom 
of  human  beings  is  the  freedom  to  choose  the  goods  which  lead  us  to  God  and 
through  them  to  seek  the  good  which  is  God  himself.  The  deepest  reason  why 
conformity  to  divine  law  cannot  be  alienating  for  human  beings  lies  here: 
divine  law,  both  as  encoded  into  the  structure  of  creation  and  as  fully 
revealed  through  Christ,  establishes  and  preserves  the  human  good  to  the 
glory  of  God.  "Law"  is  itself  an  analogous  concept,  as  is  conformity  to 
law.  It  is  in  the  natures  of  tulips  and  mockingbirds  to  flourish  in  ways 
that  are  largely  pre-programmed;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  beings  to 
flourish  in  ways  that  are  largely  free. 
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Free  for  God  Alone 

As  many  commentators  have  noted,  the  functions  assigned  by  Kant  to  the 
autonomous  moral  agent  were  ascribed  by  classical  theology  to  God. 
Naturally,  it  was  no  part  of  Kant's  project  to  divinize  the  human  moral 
subject.  Yet  in  some  subsequent  philosophical  positions,  from  the  self- 
determining  moral  subject  would  evolve  the  se  1  f - legi s lat ing  and  self- 
constituting  one.  The  disjunction  between  freedom  and  nature  would  give 
way  to  an  opposition  between  human  freedom  and  the  divine  creator.  Kant 
could  not  have  foreseen  these  eventualities. 

Colin  Gunton  argues  correctly,  I  believe,  that  existentialist 
ant inomianism  and  atheism  are  in  effect  the  extreme  logical  consequences  of 
Kant's  correlation  of  freedom  and  autonomy.  With  the  progressive  erosion 
of  many  of  the  presuppositions  (including  some  religious  ones)  of  the 
Kantian  system,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  such  thinkers  as 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  (1844-1900)  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre  (1905-1980),  the  sole 
residue  was  the  autonomous  self:  self-determining,  self - legis lat ing ,  and 
finally  self-constituting.  In  this  perspective,  to  be  human  and  free  is 
to  define  and  create  the  values  by  which  one  lives,  and  finally  to 
determine  one's  nature.  God  is  cast  in  this  scenario  as  the  enemy  of  the 
sel f -determining  and  self -legislating  human  being.  Where  human  freedom  is 
defined  solely  as  the  absence  of  imposed  restraints  upon  action,  God  is 
perceived  as  a  massive  restraint  and  belief  in  him  a  form  of  alienation. 

It  is  ironic  that  where  Christian  and  modern  ideas  of  freedom  appear 
most  sharply  disparate,  there  should  lie  a  point  of  deep  convergence 
between  them.     -  . 

In  his  analysis  of  received  tradition  on  the  nature  of  the  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels,  Aquinas  asserts  that  their  fault  lay  not  in  their  desire  to 
be  like  God  but  in  their  thinking  that  they  could  acquire  this  likeness  on 
their  own  merits  and  power.  This  intriguing  remark  throws  light  on  our 
topic.  It  is  a  deep  Christian  conviction  that  the  goal  of  the  exercise  of 
authentic  freedom  is  a  likeness  to  God  which  cannot  be  seized  as  a  rightful 
possession  of  any  created  nature  but  can  only  be  received  as  his  free  gift 
to  us  . 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brothers  (Gen  37:3-28)  and  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  21:33- 
46)  which  the  Lectionary  links  together  on  the  Friday  of  the  Second  Week  of 
Lent.  The  crime  both  of  Joseph's  brothers  and  of  the  tenants  involves  the 
usurpation  of  an  inheritance.  Joseph's  brothers  imagine  that  they  can  win 
their  father's  love  only  if  they  can  remove  his  favorite  son  from  the 
scene.  With  the  landlord's  son  and  last  heir  out  of  the  way,  the  tenants 
hope  to  inherit  the  vineyard.  These  readings  function  to  specify  the 
nature  of  our  complicity  in  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  our  Lord.  The 
terrible  paradox  of  sin  is  that  in  fact  we  can  gain  our  inheritance  only 
through  the  Son,  who  wins  it  for  us,  whereas  we  in  our  pride  imagine  that 
we  must  displace  him  in  order  to  possess  it.  We  want  to  capture  by  force, 
as  it  were,  what  can  only  be  ours  as  a  gift. 
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My  point  is  not  that  the  possession  and  promotion  of  a  modern  notion 
of  personal  autonomy  are  sinful  actions.  Judgments  about  such  matters  fall 
outside  the  scope  of  theological  anaylsis.  Rather,  I  mean  to  illumine  a 
convergence  between  Christian  and  modern  conceptions  of  freedom  at 
precisely  the  point  at  which  they  appear  utterly  divergent.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  one  could  say  that  personal  autonomy  is  the  goal  of  the 
exercise  of  freedom.  But  full  personal  autonomy  can  only  be  attained  with 
the  vision  of  God,  for  then  freedom  would  have  reached  its  ultimate  self- 
realization.  In  the  Christian  perspective,  freedom  of  choice  leads  to 
freedom  of  autonomy,  but  only  in  glory.  The  freedom  to  choose  and  seek  the 
good  which  is  God  himself  and  which  is  the  goal  of  human  flourishing  yields 
to  the  freedom  of  those  who  find  in  bliss  that  they  behold  his  face.  On 
this  side  of  bliss,  perhaps  few  will  know  this  better  than  Dominican 
contemplat ives  who  strive  to  be  "free  for  God  alone"  (LCM  l,i). 
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in  his  Foundations  for  a  Metaphysics  of  Morals.  There  are  numerous  studies 
of  his  thought,  the  best  recently  being  the  books  of  Allen  Wood.  Alasdair 
Maclntyre  has  advanced  a  deeply  influential  challenge  to  the  moral 
philosophy  of  modernity  in  two  books.  After  Virtue  and  Whose  Justice?  Which 
Rationality?  The  book  by  Colin  Gunton  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
entitled  Enlightenment  and  Alienation.  My  discussion  throughout  is 
dependent  on  Thomas  Aquinas'  Summa  theologiae,  especially  part  la2ae;  his 
treatment  of  the  angels  occurs  in  la.  50-64.  The  first  section  of  Jacques 
Maritain's  Freedom  in  the  Modern  World  contains  a  splendid  summary  of 
Aquinas'  thought  on  the  subject.  Except  for  Adler's  and  Maritain's  books 
(which  are  out  of  print),  the  other  books  mentioned  should  still  be 
available  from  publishers.  For  all  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  paper, 
pertinent  articles  in  the  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  should  not  be  neglected 
for  additional  discussion  and  background  information. 
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FREEDOM    FOR    GOD    IN    THE    MONASTIC    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN    CASSIAN 


Sr.   I^ry  Ann,    O.P.,   North  Guilford 


Part    I 


As  an  introduction  to  Cassian's  thought  I'd  like  to  read  a 
passage  from  the  Institutes.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Institutes  and  it  is  presented  by  Cassian  as  part  of 
a  sermon  given  by  an  elder,  Abba  Pinufius,  to  someone  who  is  about 
to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  In  some  ways  it  is  what  we  might 
call  a  'profession  homily'  although  its  content  is  quite  a  bit  more 
severe  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  on  those  occasions. 

'Renunciation^  is  nothing  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
of  death.  Therefore  you  must  know  that  today  you  are 
dead  to  this  world,  and  its  deeds  and  desires  and,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  you  are  crucified  to  this  world  and  this 
world  to  you. 2 

Consider,  therefore,  the  demands  of  the  cross,  under  the 
sign  of  which  you  should  continually  live,  in  this  light: 
that  you  no  longer  live,  but  he  who  was  crucified  for  you 
lives  in  you^.  ..But  perhaps  you  will  say:  how  can  one 
continually  carry  a  cross,  or  in  what  way  can  one  who  is 
living  be  crucified.   Briefly  hear  how  this  can  be... 

As  one  who  is  crucified  no  longer  has  the  power  of  moving 
or  turning  his  limbs  anywhere  by  the  operation  of  his 
mind,  so  also  should  we  fasten  our  choices  and  desires 
not  according  to  that  which  is  sweet  to  us  and  delights 
us  at  present,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
where  it  constrains  us.  Also,  the  one  who  is  fastened 
to  the  yoke  of  a  cross  no  longer  considers  the  present 
nor  thinks  of  his  affections  or  is  disturbed  by 
solicitude  and  care  for  tomorrow.  He  is  not  aroused  by 
a  desire  to  possess  anything,  nor  inflamed  by  pride  or 
contention  or  envy,  nor  does  he  grieve  over  present 
injuries  or  think  about  those  already  past.  Rather, 
while  still  breathing  in  the  body,  he  believes  that  he 
is  finished  with  all  such  things,  sending  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  that  place  to  which  he  does  not  doubt"* 
that  he  will  soon  pass  over.  So  we  also,  crucified  by 
fear  of  the  Lord,  should  be  dead  to  all  these  things, 
that  is,  not  only  to  the  carnal  vices  but  even  to  their 
very  beginnings,  having  the  eyes  of  our  mind  fixed  on 
that  place  to  which  we  hope  at  every  moment  to  be 


^  At  the  time  Cassian  wrote  (the  early  fifth  century)  the 
term  'renunciation'  meant  'monastic  life'.  'The  renunciant'  was 
another  name  for  'the  monk'. 

2  cf .  Ga  6.1A 

3  Cf.  Ga  2.20 
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transported  .... 


This  text  establishes  monastic  life,  or  the  life  of  renun- 
ciation, firmly  in  Christ.  But  as  important  as  this  is,  I  begin 
my  presentation  with  this  text  because,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  it  expresses  Cassian's  understanding  of  freedom  for  God. 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  'Renunciation  is  nothing  but  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  of  death',  locates  monastic  life  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  As  the  text  continues,  Cassian  answers  the 
question:  'how  can  a  monk  live  the  crucifixion  constantly  or 
unceasingly?  ' 


First  of  all,  he  says  something  obvious  and  physical:   one  who 

■-*""  crucified  is  bound;  he  can  no  longer  move  or  turn  his 

direction.   He  is  no^  free  with  respect  to  bodily 


is  being 
limbs  in  any 


go  toward  the  goal  that  one  is  straining  to 
God.  And  this,  we  discover  from  the  text 
Cassian's  understanding  of  unceasing  prayer 


reach  -  the  kingdom  of 
of  the  Conferences  is 


In  this  text,  therefore,  we  can  recognize  in  summary  form 
Cassian's  understanding  of  monastic  life  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  three  progressive  renunciations . °  Using  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Genesis  12:1  (God's  command  to  Abraham  to  leave 
his  country,  his  kinsmen  and  his  father's  house)  he  lists  them  as 
follows.  First,  the  initial  renunciation  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  monastic  life.  It  consists,  according  to  Cassian,  in  dis- 
possessing oneself  of  everything,  entering  a  monastery,  and 
accepting  the  structures  or  observances  of  the  life  such  as  the 
clothing  of  the  monk  and  the  canonical  hours.  This  first 
renunciation,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  binds  the  monk  physically. 

This  initial  renunciation  makes  possible  the  second  step  or 
renunciation:  the  renunciation  of  the  vices  which  Cassian 
describes  as  joined  to  us  by  a  kind  of  affinity  or  kinship.  It  is 
an  inner  renunciation  of  the  heart. ^ 

We  then  come  to  the  third  renunciation  which  he  depicts  as  a 


^  Institutes   Bk.IV.  34-35 
5  Conferences  1  .  6 
^  Conference  3.6ff 
7  Conference  3  .  7 
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'going  forth  in  mind  and  heart  from  this  temporal  and  visible  home 
and  turning  our  eyes  toward  that  in  which  we  are  to  remain 
forever'.  Here  one  is  actually  joined,  Cassian  says,  to  the  word 
of  God. 8 

It  is  in  this  context  of  the  three  renunciations,  that  I 
explicitly  introduce  the  category  of  freedom.  The  passage  I  read 
and  the  parallel  description  of  the  renunciations  present  the  monk 
as  someone  who  is  'fastened*,  who  is  'constrained'.  And  this 
constraint,  this  restrictive  existence  that  Cassian  describes,  is 
both  physical  and  yet  reaches  into  one's  affective  or  emotional 
life,  and  even  to  the  content  of  one's  thoughts  and  deepest 
desires.  But,  according  to  Cassian,  it  is  this  renunciation,  and 
especially  the  renunciation  of  what  is  usually  understood  as 
freedom,  that  leads  one  to  genuine  freedom  for  God.  Monastic  life, 
as  he  would  have  it,  is  deliberately  organized  to  restrict  and  to 
constrain  the  one  who  embraces  it  because  this  is  the  way  to 
realize  true  freedom. 

To  understand  becoming  free  precisely  through  a  life  of  ever 
increasing  renunciation  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  radically 
different  from  the  understanding  of  freedom  which  prevails  in 
contemporary  society.  Before  continuing  the  examination  of 
Cassian's  thought  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  digress  for  a 
moment  and  explicitly  identify  some  major  differences  between 
Cassian's  view  of  freedom  and  the  prevalent  view  of  our  own  times. 

Cassian  sees  renunciation  as  the  way  to  freedom;  today's  world 
defines  freedom  as  living  as  one  chooses,  doing  as  one  wishes  with 
one's  life,  one's  body,  one's  property.  It  is  autonomy  or  self- 
determination  rather  than  self-renunciation.  If  renunciation 
belongs  to  the  modern  concept  at  all  it  is  only  that  one  may  have 
to  renounce  what  impinges  on  the  freedom  of  the  other.  A  second 
difference  lies  in  the  perceived  obstacles  to  freedom.  For  Cassian 
the  obstacles  to  freedom  are  within  the  self.  Today  the  obstacles 
to  freedom  are  mainly  thought  of  as  exterior  to  the  self  and  in 
opposition  to  the  self.  Finally,  for  Cassian,  freedom  and  the 
whole  of  monastic  life  which  is  oriented  to  freedom,  is  directed 
totally  toward  a  goal  or  end.  Further,  awareness  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  goal  are  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
becoming  free.  Today  freedom  is  understood  more  as  a  qualit.y  in 
the  person  that  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  the  person. 
It  is  not  'freedom  for'  but  simply  'freedom'.  For  as  one 
contemporary  writer  has  described:  We  live  in  a  society 
characterized  by  an  'incapacity  to  conceive  ends'. ^ 

There  is,  then,  a  radical  dissonance  between  the  understanding 
of  freedom  that  undergirds  Cassian's  teaching  on  monastic  life  and 
the  beliefs  about  freedom  that  fill  the  air  around  us.  Further, 
it  is  my  contention  that  the  understanding  of  freedom  which 


°   Conference  3.6.4 

^   The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind.  Allan  Bloom,  Simon  and 
Schuster,  p.  77 
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prevails   in  modern  society   can  and   often   does 
influence  the  way  we  try  to  live  monastic  life. 

Part  II 


significantly 


The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  deal  principally  with  those 
aspects  of  Cassian's  teaching  which  illuminate  his  understanding 
of  freedom  and  the  relationship  of  freedom  to  renunciation  in  the 
life  of  the  monk . 

First,  a  few  words  about  Cassian  himself. l*-*  John  Cassian  wrote 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.  Factual  information 
about  his  life  is  quite  -  limited .  Most  of  what  we  know  comes  from 
the  occasional  glimpses  he  himself  provides  in  his  two  works  on 
monastic  life.  These  are  The  Institutes  of  the  Renunciants  and  The 
Conferences  of  the  Fathers.  The  Institutes  give  the  basic 
structures  of  monastic  life  and  introduce  the  monk  to  the  battle 
which  these  structures  are  meant  to  facilitate.  The  Conferences 
move  on  to  a  description  of  the  inner  life  of  the  monk. 

It  is  probable  that  Cassian's  birthplace  was  in  Dobrudja  -  our 
present  day  Rumania.  At  a  fairly  young  age  he  entered  a  community 
of  monks  at  Bethlehem  in  Palestine  and  from  there  he  was  drawn  to 
examine  the  famed  monastic  centers  in  Egypt  where,  it  was  said,  the 
true  way  of  perfection  flourished.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
his  departure  from  the  Egyptian  desert  are  unclear  but  around  the 
year  400  we  find  him  associated  with  John  Chrysostora  in 
Constantinople  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  pursued  something 
of  a  clerical  career.  He  subsequently  withdrew  to  Gaul,  founded 
two  monasteries  there  and,  in  response  to  requests  from  Church 
leaders,  wrote  the  Institutes  and  the  Conferences . 

Cassian's  stated  purpose  in  these  works  is  'to  record  in 
simple  language  the  simple  life  of  holy  men'll  -  the  monks  of  the 
Egyptian  desert  whose  wisdom  and  way  of  life  he  had  so  admired  in 
his  youth,  and  to  make  their  teaching  accessible  to  the  new 
communities  which  were  springing  up  in  Gaul.  In  fact,  however,  he 
is  much  more  than  a  recorder.  He  provides  us  with  a  creative 
synthesis  which  has  been  truly  formative  of  monastic  life  in  the 
western  church  even  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  synthesis  that  Cassian  presents  in  the  Conferences  rests 
on  two  foundation  stones:  the  understanding  of  the  goal  or  aim  of 
monastic  life  and  the  acquiring  of  discretion  -  the  virtue  which 
makes  possible  the  pursuit  of  the  goal.  With  these  the  monk  can 
safely  engage  in  the  battle  which  is  monastic  life  and  progress 
through  it.  I  propose  to  treat  each  of  these  -  the  goal,  the 
nature  of  the  battle,  and  the  meaning  of  discretion  -  and  bring  out 
their  relationship  to  freedom  in  Cassian's  thought. 


10  Cf.  Ascetics.  Authority,  and  the  Church,  Philip  Rousseau, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1978  pp. 169-176;  John  Cassian,  0. 
Chadwick,  Cambridge  University  Press,  pp.  8-36 

11  Institutes  Preface 
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First,  a  few  references  to  these  topics  and  a  comment 
Cassian's  style.   Conference  One  is  about  the  goal;  Conference 
concerns  discretion;  and  Conference  Five  summarizes  the  nature 
the  struggle.   However,  to  come  to  an  accurate  understanding 
what  Cassian  means  by  the  goal  or  what  he  means  by  discret 
really  requires  exposure  to  the  complete  text.   For  his  teach 
does  not  usually  follow  a  progressive  or  logical  development.   H 
not  systematic.   The  way  he  develops  his  thought  I  would  descr 
as  circular.   He  keeps  coming  back  to  the  same  basic  teachings 
from  varying  perspectives  that  enrich  and  broaden  his  meaning. 
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1.   The  Goal  of  Monastic  Life 

How  does  Cassian  treat  the  goal  of  monastic  life  in  the 
Conferences? .  He  begins  in  Conference  One  by  taking  the  emphatic 
position  that  it  is  most  necessary  for  one  embracing  monastic  life 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  its  goal.^^  However,  knowing  the 
goal  is  not  enough.  Constant  awareness  of  it  is  just  as  important. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  monk  to  make  a  conscious,  determined  effort 
to  maintain  a  continual  awareness  of  this  goal .  ^^ 

Cassian  initially  expresses  the  goal  as  purity  of  heart  or 
apatheia  -  absence  of  passion.^  In  this,  he  follows  Evagrius  who 
used  the  terminology  of  Greek  philosophy  as  a  tool  to  express  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  life.  What  follows  this  somewhat 
philosophical  description  of  the  goal  is  a  series  of  New  Testament 
texts  which  Cassian  presents  as  biblical  equivalents  for  the  goal 
of  purity  of  heart. 

For  example,  in  Chapter  6  he  speaks  of  the  goal  as  charity  and 
uses  Paul's  description  of  charity  in  1  Cor  13  to  show  that  purity 
of  heart  (the  absence  of  vice)  is  charity.  He  concludes  this 
chapter  by  paraphrasing  Paul's  text  and  asking:  'What  else  does 
it  mean  not  to  be  envious,  not  to  be  boastful,  not  to  be  angry,  not 
to  do  evil,  not  to  seek  the  things  that  are  one's  own,  not  to 
rejoice  over  iniquity,  not  to  think  evil  and  all  the  rest,  if  not 
always  to  offer  God  a  perfect  and  clean  heart  and  to  keep  it 
unsullied  from  every  passion, '1"  Again,  in  Chapter  8,  using  the 
Martha-Mary  story  from  Luke,  he  says  that  the  fixed  goal  of'  our 


^  An  illustration  of  this  would  be  the  different  ways  that 
Cassian  presents  the  goal  of  monastic  life  throughout  the 
Institutes  and  the  Conferences.  Cf.  Institute  5.17;  Conference 
10.6-8;  Conference  11.7ff;  Conference  21.15.1 

^  Conference  1.2;  1.A.3 

1^  Conference  1 . 4  .  3  ;  1  .  5 

15  Conference  1.5.2 

16  Conference  1.6.3 
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heart  should  be  the  'simple  and  unified  contemplation  of  God'.l^ 
There  are  other  biblical  descriptions  given  but  I  single  out  these 
since  they  reappear  throughout  the  Conferences  and  the  relationship 
that  Cassian  sees  among  these  three  (purity  of  heart,  charity  and 
contemplation)  reveals  a  great  deal. 

In  the  process  of  defining  the  goal  of  monastic  life,  then, 
Cassian  established  a  very  close  relationship  between  purity  of 
heart,  charity  and  contemplation.  What  are  the  implications  of 
this?  First,  purity  of  heart  as  the  goal  clearly  does  mean  for 
Cassian  the  absence  of  domination  by  the  passions  or  vices.  In  the 
Fifth  book  of  the  Institutes  he  speaks  of  these  vices  as  claiming 
'for  themselves  dominion  and  a  most  horrible  tyranny  in  our  mortal 
bodies. '■'•°  It  is  in  renouncing  them  that  the  monk  becomes  free. 
An  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Conferences  readily  supports 
this.  Cassian  uses  the  terms  'freedom'  and  'becoming  free'  over 
and  over  again  in  reference  to  passions  or  vices  such  as  anger, 
lust,  avarice  and  so  forth.  They  are  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
monk  yet  they  oppose  freedom  of  heart  and  the  liberty  of  the  human 
spirit . 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  Cassian  further  establishes  that 
this  freedom  from  vice  is  at  the  same  time  the  presence  of  virtue 
or  charity.  They  are  not  two  successive  stages  of  development  in 
Cassian.  In  his  understanding  of  the  person  they  happen 
simultaneously.  For  this  reason  there's  little  mention  in  Cassian 
about  cultivating  the  virtues  but  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
eliminating  the  vices.  Why?  Because  for  Cassian  to  eliminate  to 
any  degree  the  passions  means  to  allow  the  natural  goodness  or 
virtue  of  the  person  to  emerge.  This  is  summarized  for  him  by  the 
totally  Christian  concept  of  charity. 

When  a  modern  reader  of  Cassian  takes  a  first  glance  at  his 
writings  and  sees  his  preoccupation  with  the  struggle  against  the 
passions  it  can  seem  to  be  an  excessively  negative  way  of 
approaching  the  spiritual  life.  The  contrary  is  true.  His 
insistence  on  the  primacy  of  the  struggle  against  the  vices  is 
predicated  on  a  far  more  positive  view  of  the  person  than  we  tend 
to  have  today.  Cassian  believes  that  the  vices  we  struggle  to 
renounce  are  in  some  way  unnatural  to  us.  In  the  truest  sense 
renunciation  undertaken  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  is'  not 
renunciation  of  self  but  renunciation  of  what  has  come  to  tyrannize 
the  self. 

This  positive  understanding  of  the  person  is  revealed  even 
more  clearly  in  the  final  point  I  will  make  about  the  goal.  For 
Cassian,  the  monk  who  has  struggled  against  the  passions  and  has 
come  to  purity  of  heart,  or  charity,  sees  God.  Again,  he  doesn't 
posit  successive  stages  as  does  Evagrius.  Rather,  freedom  from 
vice  brings  us  to  our  natural  condition  which  is  the  continual 
contemplation  of  God.   One  of  the  clearest  expressions  I  found  of 


1'  Conference  1  .  8 
18  Institutes  5.2 
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this  is  in  the  Fifth  book  of  the  Institutes .  This  is  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  struggle  of  the  monk  against  the  vice  of 
gluttony.  There  Cassian  writes  that  the  monk  'should  direct  all 
the  effort  of  his  mind  and  the  intentions  of  his  heart  to  purifying 
himself  from  carnal  vices.  When  these  are  driven  out,  at  once  the 
eyes  of  the  heart,  the  veil  of  the  passions  being  removed,  will 
begin,  naturally  as  it  were,  to  gaze  on  the  mysteries  of  Scripture. 
These  (mysteries)  were  not  declared  to  us  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  order  that  they  should  remain  unknown  and  obscure;  but 
they  are  rendered  obscure  by  our  fault,  as  the  veil  of  our  sins 
covers  the  eyes  of  the  heart.  When  these  are  restored  to  their 
natural  state  of  healthj  the  mere  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  is  by 
itself  amply  sufficient  for  beholding  true  knowledge .' 1"  And  'true 
knowledge'  for  Cassian,  is  knowledge  of  God  or  contemplation. 

Cassian's  position  on  this  reflects  very  well  the  dominant 
belief  of  the  early  church  concerning  prayer.  Christians  are 
called  to  constant  prayer  and  monastic  life  is  simply  about 
realizing  this  rule  of  unceasing  prayer. 20  As  Cassian  writes  in 
Conference  Ten  on  Prayer:  'This,  I  say,  is  the  end  of  all 
perfection  -  that  the  mind,  purged  of  every  carnal  desire,  may 
daily  be  elevated  to  spiritual  things,  until  one's  whole  life  and 
all  the  yearnings  of  one's  heart  are  transformed  into  a  single  and 
continuous  prayer, '21 

I  would  summarize  all  of  this  by  saying  that  the  threefold  way 
Cassian  understands  the  goal  of  monastic  life  (purity  of  heart, 
charity,  and  contemplation)  contains  the  heart  of  his  teaching  on 
freedom.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  what  truly  tyrannizes  the 
human  person  is  within  and  yet  at  the  same  time  unnatural  to  us. 
Freed  from  this  inner  tyranny  we  realize  our  true  nature  as  created 
by  God.  And  although  Cassian  doesn't  give  us  an  anthropology  in 
an  explicit  sense,  his  conclusions  reflect  the  very  optimistic 
understanding  of  the  person  we  find  in  the  early  Greek  Fathers. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  I  have  a  brief  quotation  from  a  homily 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Commenting  on  the  text  'The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you'  he  says:  'This  verse  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  who  have  cleansed  their  hearts  of  all  creaturely  passions 
behold  the  image  of  the  divine  nature  in  their  own  inner  beauty.' 
He  goes  on  to  say:  'For  God  has  stamped  the  image  of  the  good 
properties  of  His  own  essence  in  your  makeup,  as  when  a  sculptor 


19  Institutes  5.34 


20  'The  appeal  for  continual  prayer,  especially  transmitted  by 
Paul  and  by  Luke,  is  the  great  spring  which  moved  all  ante-Nicene 
Christianity  and  monasticism.  The  Fathers  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  constituted  the  Lord's  only  precept  in  the  matter.' 
The  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  A  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Commentary. 
Adelbert  de  Vogue,  OCSO,  Cistercian  Publications,  Kalamazoo,  1983 
p  128. 

21  Conference  10,7.3 
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carves  in  wax  the  image  of  a  sculpture  he  intends  to  cast. 22' 
Without  such  a  basis  as  this  for  his  thought  Cassian  could  not  have 
developed  his  synthesis  of  monastic  life  the  way  he  did. 

2.   Monastic  life  as  struggle  or  combat:  the  nature  of  the  battle 

From  a  consideration  of  the  goal  we  move  now  to  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  way  to  reach  the  goal.  The  most  frequent  metaphor  that 
Cassian  uses  to  describe  monastic  life,  especially  in  the 
Institutes  is  that  of  the  soldier  in  combat.  For  example,  he 
begins  and  ends  his  boak  on  the  monk's  habit  with  this  image.  He 
describes  the  clothing  of  the  monk  as  that  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  soldier  of  Christ  who  has  to  be  ever  ready  for  battle.  It  is 
also  consistently  used  in  those  books  of  the  Institutes  which  deal 
with  each  of  the  eight  principal  'thoughts'  or  passions.  In  this 
battle  the  monk  or  renunciant  is  everywhere  accompanied  by  the  help 
of  the  Lord.  And  the  battle,  in  Cassian,  is  clearly  for  freedom. 
And,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  obstacles  to  freedom,  what 
one  fights  against,  are  the  vices  or  passions. 

There  is  an  important  question  involved  here  if  the  battle  is 
to  be  truly  Christian  and  I  would  phrase  it  like  this:  what  are 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  battle?  Are  the  opposing  forces  the 
soul  versus  the  body?  Is  the  motivation  for  ascetical  practices 
in  monastic  life,  or  in  Christian  life,  geared  to  freedom  from  the 
body,  or  more  subtly,  from  the  effects  of  having  a  body?  In  the 
struggle  against  the  passions  what  kind  of  freedom  are  we  really 
seeking?  Frequently,  the  reading  of  the  Church's  ascetical 
tradition  has  been  incorrect  here.  The  battle  has  been  conceived 
in  terms  that  divide  the  person  in  an  inauthentic  way  and  in  a  way 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  creation.  Surely  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  ascetical  practices  in  our  own 
time  is  to  be  located  here. 

For  Cassian  the  battle  is  fought  out  in  the  will.  The  will 
is  free  but  unhealthy  and  the  aim  of  the  battle  is  the  restoration 
of  the  will  to  health.  And  as  Conference  Four  illustrates,  the 
body,  rather  than  being  a  hindrance,  actually  has  a  positive  role 
to  play  in  bringing  this  about.  The  struggle  is  between  the-  will 
itself  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  all  those  thoughts, 
images,  physical  movements  or  feelings  which  rise  up  within  us  or 
are  provoked  from  the  outside  and  which  divert  the  will  from  its 
true  purpose.  The  task  is,  then,  one  of  the  gradual  redirection 
of  the  will  so  that,  as  Cassian  states  in  Conference  Eleven  on 
Perfection,  we  pass  'to  the  fullest  freedom  of  love  and  to  the 
confidence  of  the  friends  and  sons  of  God. '23 

This  passage  of  the  monk  from  the  position  of  a  slave  to  that 


22  Sermon  on  the  Sixth  Beatitude,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Trans,  by 
Joseph  W.  Trigg  in  Theological  Anthropology,  edited  by  J.  Patout 
Burns,  SJ,  Westminster  Press,  1981  pp.  33-34. 

23  Conference  11.13.5 
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of  the  freedom  of  a  son  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  Cassian  when 
he  delineates  the  struggle  for  chastity  or  perfect  purity  in 
Conference  Twelve. 2^  The  successive  stages  that  the  monk  must  pass 
through  in  the  battle  are  concerned  with  the  redirection  of  very 
deep  desires.  The  real  contest  is  in  the  will.  The  bodily  or 
physical  effects  that  result  are  signs  that  one  is  truly  engaged 
in  the  struggle  and  is  making  progress  toward  freedom.  Likewise, 
the  ascetical  practices  that  one  undertakes  in  the  struggle  for 
chastity  are  undertaken  because  they  will  affect  the  inner  person. 
Again  Cassian's  position  is  based  on  an  anthropology  which  sees  a 
very  close  connection  between  body  and  soul.  The  way  one  lives 
will  determine  one's  inner  life. 

To  speak  of  monastic  life  as  a  struggle  or  battle  and  to 
locate  the  struggle  in  the  will  is  to  raise  the  question  of  free 
will  and  grace.  Because  their  relationship  in  Cassian  has  provoked 
a  certain  amount  of  controversy  I  mention  it  here.  It's  clear 
throughout  the  text  that  Cassian  has  a  very  strong  belief  in  free 
will.  For  Cassian,  God  respects  the  nature  He  has  created.  He 
makes  it  equally  clear,  I  think,  that  he  believes  nothing  is 
possible  without  the  constant  help  of  the  Lord.  But  Cassian  is 
living  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  the  respective  roles  of  grace 
and  free  will  have  not  yet  been  thought  through.  It  is  when  he  is 
trying  to  speak  of  the  two  together  that  words  sometimes  fail  him. 
Once  or  twice  he  slips  in  a  line  which  seems  to  place  him  in  the 
semi-Pelagian  position  that  some  have  attributed  to  him.  But  what 
I  said  earlier  in  regard  to  reading  Cassian  is  applicable  here  as 
well.  To  understand  Cassian's  thought  you  need  exposure  to  the 
entire  text.  To  define  his  position  by  isolating  a  single  text 
would  not  really  be  true  to  his  thought. 


3.   The  role  of  Discretion 


An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  brings  us  now 
to  the  role  of  discretion.  This  is  the  final  aspect  of  Cassian's 
theory  that  I  will  present. 

In  Cassian  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  as  I  have  just  presented  it  and  the  necessity  of 
discretion.  Without  discretion  you  have  all  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  but  to  no  purpose.  You  never  reach  the  goal  because  you 
have  taken  the  wrong  road.  All  the  structures  may  be  in  place  for 
the  monk  but  what  would  enable  him  to  direct  his  steps  toward  the 
goal  is  missing. 

What  is  'Discretion'?   The  image  Cassian  uses  in  describing 


discretion  is  the  eye 


25 


He  speaks  of  the  'eye  of  discretion'. 


Just  as  the  function  of  our  bodily  eyes  is  to  see  reality  -  the 
truth  of  what  is  before  us  -  the  eye  of  discretion  is  also  for 
seeing.   It  is  for  seeing  both  the  true  nature  of  our  thoughts,  or 


24 
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25  Conference  2.2.5 
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the  truth  within,  and  the  true  nature  of  what  comes  to  us  from 
without . 

Discretion  enables  the  monk  to  examine  his  thoughts,  to  detect 
their  true  nature,  and  so  have  the  possibility  of  accepting  or 
struggling  against  them  and  rejecting  them.  The  monk's  work,  as 
Cassian  describes  it,  is  that  of  the  miller  sorting  out  his  grain, 
the  centurion  picking  his  troops,  the  money-changer  who  weighs 
coins  before  accepting  or  refusing  them. 26  This  is  how  the  monk 
must  unceasingly  treat  his  own  thoughts,  so  as  to  identify  those 
that  may  bring  temptation.  This  is  what  Cassian  will  term  'control 
of  thoughts'  and  it  would  be  hard  to  overstate  its  importance  in 
his  synthesis.  It  makes  possible  a  very  deep  level  of  renunciation 
and  consequently,  for  Cassian,  the  attainment  of  freedom. 

Discretion  is  involved  not  only  in  the  inner  life  of  the  monk 
but  at  another  level  as  well:  the  outer  or  daily  life  of  the  monk. 
Here  it  provides  direction  for  practical  decisions,  enabling  the 
renunciant  to  avoid  the  harmful  extremes  of  virtue  as  well  as 
V  i  c  e  .  2 ' 

Finally,  how  does  the  monk  attain  discretion?  Cassian  speaks 
of  it  as  something  that  is  to  be  learned .  28  This  learning  process 
is  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  humility  and  obedience.  These 
enable  the  monk  to  give  himself  over  to  a  way  of  life  and  a  process 
not  yet  fully  understood.  It  requires  that  the  initial 
renunciation  at  the  beginning  of  monastic  life  be  without 
reservation.  With  nothing  held  back  the  monk  or  nun  submits  in 
obedience  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders  and  with  humility  learns 
to  state  the  truth  about  his  thoughts  and  his  inner  struggle  to  the 
elders  for  judgment  and  for  a  remedy.  Going  along  this  way,  the 
renunciant  gradually  learns  discretion .  29  He  learns  to  see  what  is. 
Ultimately  he  learns  to  see  God. 

Conclusion 

This  concludes  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main  lines  of 
Cassian's  teaching  on  freedom.  To  summarize  I  would  say  this: 
Cassian  understands  the  way  of  freedom  to  be  through  renunciation. 
But  the  program  of  renunciation  which  he  places  before  us  -  first, 
in  the  icon  of  the  crucified  Christ  and  then  as  it  is  developed  in 
the  Institutes  and  Conferences  -  needs  to  take  place  in  a  certain 
context  if  it  is  to  reach  its  goal.  I  have  described  this  context 
by  treating  the  importance  of  knowing  the  goal,  of  understanding 
the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  against  the  passions  and  finally 


26  Conference  1.18,20 

27  Conference  2.16;  Conference  21.22.1 

28  Institute  5.4;  Conference  2.9  ff 

29.  According  to  Cassian,  the  result  of  this  process  is  that 
the  monk's  own  conscience  becomes  the  source  of  discretion.  Cf. 
Conference  21.22.1-3. 
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by  drawing  attention  to  the  indispensable  role  that  discretion 
plays  if  the  struggle  is  to  lead  to  freedom. 

I'd  like  to  end  with  a  brief  thought  on  the  relationship  of 
Cassian's  understanding  of  the  way  to  freedom  and  ourselves.  Ve 
do  know  that  the  synthesis  Cassian  presents  has  greatly  influenced 
monastic  life  in  the  West.  In  reading  through  his  works, 
especially  the  Institutes  because  they  tend  to  be  more  concrete, 
you  find  there  structures  and  observances  very  similar  to  what 
exists  in  our  monasteries  today:  the  wearing  of  the  habit,  the 
system  of  canonical  hours,  the  use  of  the  cell,  rules  of  silence 
and  so  on.  Given  the  span  of  almost  fifteen  centuries  between 
ourselves  and  Cassian  the  observable  continuity  is  remarkable. 

At  the  same  time  this  continuity  raises  what  I  believe  is  a 
serious  question.  I  would  phrase  it  like  this.  Cassian's  concept 
of  freedom  through  renunciation  depends  not  only  on  observances  and 
structures.  They  are  necessary  but  not  enough.  As  we  have  seen, 
I  hope,  they  depend  for  their  validity  on  a  whole  approach  to  the 
person  and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  possibilities  in 
human  life.  And  Cassian's  approach  to  these  issues  seems  in  many 
ways  quite  different  from  what  is  typical  of  our  culture,  even  our 
religious  culture.  (I'm  speaking  here  about  the  practical  beliefs 
which  determine  the  kind  of  decisions  we  make  in  our  personal  life 
and  in  our  community  life.  The  beliefs  we  think  we  have  and  those 
which  are  actually  operative  in  our  life  are  often  quite 
different.)  In  view  of  this  changed  atmosphere  in  which  we  live 
and  which  inevitably  affects  us,  how  do  we  re-appropriate  the 
tradition  that  Cassian  represents  so  that  monastic  life  today 
becomes  a  way  to  true  Christian  freedom? 
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FREEDOM  THROUGH  THE  COMMUNITY 

AS  FOUND  IN  THE  MONASTIC  TRADITION 

Rev.  Gabriel  O'Donnell,  O.P. 

Introduction 

Once  or  twice  in  a  week  of  centuries  a  movement  or 
an  institution  reaches  a  moment  of  perception  or  clarity  about 
itself,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  no  exception  to  this.  This 
moment  of  clarity  or  perception  may  last  a  decade  or  even  half  a 
century  and  it  infallibly  signals  a  new  burst  of  life,  and 
unleashes  energy  for  '  creativity  and  renewal .  The  birth  of  the 
monastic  life  in  the  fourth  century  is  one  such  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian  Church,  a  moment  from  which  we  have  never,  as  it 
were,  recovered,  so  all-pervasive  has  been  the  influence  of  this 
movement,  only  to  be  eclipsed  in  a  similar  moment  in  the 
thirteenth  century  with  the  coming  of  the  friars  and  the  mendicant 
Orders.  My  task  is  to  consider  this  movement,  particularly  in  its 
early  stages,  in  the  light  of  freedom,  the  chosen  theme  for  the 
Assembly,  and  more  specifically,  freedom  through  community. 

During  the  assembly  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  freedom.  We 
know  there  are  many  possible  meanings  to  be  taken  from  that  one 
word;  and  doubtless  each  of  us  takes  a  different  meaning, 
depending  upon  our  ideals  and  our  dreams.  In  the  early  literature 
of  the  monastic  tradition  one  does  not  encounter  the  word 
"freedom"  all  that  often.  While  one  might  argue  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  early  monasticism  is  aimed  at  freeing  or  liberating  the 
monk  or  the  nun,  it  does  so  in  a  very  unself -conscious  way. 
Because  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  desert  tradition,  for  example, 
were  intent  upon  discovering  the  way  to  the  most  authentic 
relationship  with  God  and  neighbor,  they  struggled  for  freedom 
from  sin,  from  vice,  from  their  passions,  from  their  ego- 
centricity,  from  material  possessions.  Renunciation,  the  ancient 
expression  for  such  attempts  at  liberation,  is  surely  in  the 
monastic  context  another  word  for  freedom.  It  seems  fair  to  say 
that  while  the  word  "freedom"  occurs  relatively  infrequently  in 
the  literature,  the  reality  does  not.  We  know  from  the  biblical 
account  of  freedom,  there  are  many  more  descriptions  of  the 
reality  and  the  experience  than  there  are  literal  instances^  of  the 
term.  A  consideration  of  the  theme  of  community  in  the  early 
monastic  tradition  is  more  complicated.  Why?  Because  the 
literature  suggests  several  meanings  for  community  with  different 
implications  for  the  practical  living  out  of  the  monastic 
vocation.  First,  community  as  charity  is  an  all-pervasive  theme. 
The  search  for  God  must  bear  the  fruit  of  love  of  neighbor,  the 
deepening  of  the  community  of  love  which  embraces  all  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  especially  the  poor,  the  marginalized,  the 
oppressed,  the  sinner  —  all  those  who  live  outside  the  walls  of 
the  monastery  but  are  vicariously  represented  by  our  own 
companions   in   the   cenobium,  our  neighbor  near  at  hand.   But  this 
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notion  and  practice  of  charity  does  not  necessarily  imply,  for  the 
early  tradition,  living  together  in  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
cenobitic  way  of  life.  Such  charity,  in  all  its  inclusivity  and 
universality  develops  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  and  is 
facilitated  by  the  relationship  with  the  spiritual  guide,  one's 
father  or  mother  in  the  Spirit.  This  primal  relationship  becomes 
a  context  for  the  desert  journey  through  the  self  into  the  other 
who  is  my  neighbor,  the  Other  who  is  the  living  God. 

Secondly,  and  only  secondly,  community  is  living  together  -- 
the  cenobitic  way  of  life.  Only  gradually  does  this  notion 
develop  in  the  literature,  and  at  least  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  great  monastic  founders  and  legislators  it  serves  as  a 
corrective  for  the  abuses  and  misguided  exaggerations  of  solitary 
life  in  the  hermitage.  In  the  early  literature  the  life  of  the 
monastic  community  as  one  body  emerges  slowly  but  never  without 
some  reference  to  its  opposite,  or  its  complement  —  depending  on 
your  point  of  view  --  the  eremetical  life.  Thus  the  early 
tradition  is  almost  universal  in  its  conviction  regarding  freedom 
achieved  through  withdrawal  and  solitude,  and  only  gradually  do  we 
see  witnesses  who  claim  freedom  through  comimunity.  In  this  bi- 
polar development,  that  is,  eremetical  and  cenobitic  life,  there 
is  a  dialectic,  indeed  there  is  a  tension.  Which  is  better? 
Which  is  more  necessary?  Should  we  live  in  solitude  or  in 
community?  The  dialectic  and  its  accompanying  tensions  have,  over 
the  centuries,  brought  to  birth  a  range  of  forms  of  the  monastic 
life,  some  emphasizing  solitude  and  some  emphasizing  life  in 
community.  In  this  paper  I  would  like  to  survey  some  of  the 
earliest  documents  of  monastic  history  to  uncover  their  emphases 
on  freedom  through  community. 

As  one  looks  at  the  text  one  can  discover  a  clearly 
straightforward  development  from  solitude  to  community,  especially 
in  the  West.  The  combination,  the  emphasis  on  one  or  the  other, 
reaches  at  least  again  in  the  West  its  most  balanced  expression  in 
the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which,  after  the  sixth  century,  became 
the  most  popular  and  enduring  Rule  of  monastic  life. 

The  Desert  Tradition 

In  the  desert  tradition,  monks  and  nuns  were  engaged  in  the 
intense  search  for  God,  through  ceaseless  prayer,  in  vig'ils,  in 
lectio  divina.  These  were  occupations  —  the  primary  ones  —  for 
the  first  generations  of  monastic  men  and  women.  In  the  silence 
of  the  desert  they  were  occupied  with  God,  and  this  occupation 
with  God  was  understood  as  a  form  of  freedom.  Indeed,  later  in 
the  Rule  of  Benedict,  the  word  vacare  in  the  Latin  will  be  used  to 
describe  how  the  monks  should  be  free  at  certain  times  of  the  day 
for  reading.  Interestingly,  all  English  translations,  as  well  as 
French  translations  that  I  have  seen,  translate  the  word  vacare 
not  as  "to  be  free"but  as"to  be  occupied  in"  or  "taken  up  with," 
time  "should  be  used  for,"  ...  the  monk  "should  be  doing." 
Freedom,  or  to  be  left  free,  in  the  monastery,  is  to  be  free  not 
only   from  something  but  also  for  something.   From  the  beginning  we 
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can  see  that  monastic  freedom  and  the  freedom  or  liberty  so 
cherished  by  the  contemporary  person,  especially  Americans,  are 
the  same  reality.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  portrayed  than  in 
the  life  the  of  the  father  of  monasticism,  Anthony  of  the  Desert. 
His  very  vocation  was  manifested  through  the  call  to  renunciation 
getting  free.  Recall  the  way  in  which  St.  Athanasius 
structures  the  call  of  Anthony  which  happens  in  two  stages:  first 
he  hears  the  text  "Go,  sell  what  you  have,  give  to  the  poor  and 
come,  follow  Me."  Then,  when  he  goes  back  to  church  again,  he 
hears  the  second  text  from  St.  Matthew,  "Do  not  be  anxious  about 
what  you  will  wear,  etc." 

Athanasius  structures  the  call  of  Anthony  in  two  stages  to 
emphasize  the  process  that  is  required  —  renunciation.  Anthony, 
like  the  poor  naked  Christ  —  we  should  say  the  free  Christ  —  was 
driven  into  the  desert  where  like  Christ  he  would  be  trained  in 
the  ways  of  integration  and  divine  intimacy.  His  call  to  renounce 
his  goods,  in  two  moments,  tells  us  of  the  gradual  process  of 
becoming  free  as  a  prerequisite  for  desert  life.  But  once  he 
enters  into  the  harshness  and  loneliness  of  the  desert  it  is  his 
mind  which  must  be  made  free.  St.  Athanasius  tells  us,  "He  prayed 
constantly,  since  he  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  pray 
unceasingly  in  private.  For  he  paid  such  close  attention  to  what 
was  read  that  nothing  from  Scripture  did  he  fail  to  take  in. 
Rather,  he  grasped  everything,  and  in  him  the  memory  took  the 
place  of  books. "(1)  Athanasius  is  emphatic  in  telling  us  that 
Anthony  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  classical  education.  His 
goal  was  not  learning,  but  holy  wisdom.  This  stress  on  Anthony's 
lack  of  learning  is  connected  with  an  assumption  about  the  health 
of  the  human  person,  the  freedom  of  the  human  person,  which  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony.  For  the 
monk's  training  serves  to  return  the  soul  to  its  original  and 
natural  state  of  freedom.  It  is  clear  faith  and  plain  reasoning 
rather  than  facility  in  speech  or  argument  that  aids  the  process. 
There  is,  in  Anthony's  lack  of  sophistication  and  culture,  another 
message.  He  signals  a  mode  of  Christian  achievement,  an 
opportunity  to  join  an  elite,  that  bars  no  one  on  the  basis  of 
social  pedigree,  lack  of  official  sponsorship  or  privileged 
training. 

Anthony  is  free,  and  must  become  yet  more  free.  Surely  we 
have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  freedom  as  it  is  being 
conceived  and  expressed  early  in  the  tradition  of  the  religious 
life.  Anthony  voluntarily  renounces  his  patrimony  and  the  freedom 
it  could  give  him.  He  voluntarily  goes  into  the  desert  and 
embraces  asceticism,  restricts  almost  all  of  his  freedom;  yet, 
mysteriously,  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  liberation  for  his 
contemporaries,  both  religious  and  secular.  In  the  monastic  life 
this  mysterious  and  paradoxical  reality  called  freedom  comes  from 
within  and  is  enjoyed  within,  in  the  Spirit.  Athanasius  described 
Anthony  as  he  emerged  from  the  desert  after  his  first  definitive 
conversion:  "The  state  of  his  soul  was  one  of  purity,  for  it  was 
not  constricted  by  grief  nor  relaxed  by  pleasure,  nor  affected  by 
either   laughter   or  dejection.   Moreover,  when  he  saw  the  crowd  he 
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was  not  annoyed  any  more  than  he  was  elated  at  being  embraced  by 
so  many  people.  He  maintained  utter  equilibrium,  like  one  guided 
by  reason  and  steadfast  in  that  which  accords  with 
nature. "(2)  Athanasius  goes  on:  "Through  him,  the  Lord 
healed  many  of  those  present  who  suffered  from  bodily  ailments. 
Others  he  purged  of  demons.  He  consoled  many  who  mourned  and 
others,  hostile  to  each  other,  he  reconciled  in  friendship,  urging 
everyone  to  prefer  nothing  in  the  world  above  the  love  of 
Christ. "(3)  And  finally:  "And  when  he  spoke  and  urged  them  to  keep 
in  mind  the  future  goods  and  the  affection  in  which  we  are  held  by 
God,  who  did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  he 
persuaded  many  to  take  up  the  solitary  life. "(4)  From  then  on, 
there  were  monasteries  in  the  mountains,  and  the  desert  was  made  a 
city  by  monks,  who  left  their  own  people  and  registered  themselves 
for  the  citizenship  in  the  heavens.  Those  who  followed  his 
example  found  in  the  ideal  of  solitary  life  the  hope  of  freedom 
through  transformation. 

Abba  Joseph  said  to  Abba  Lot,  "You  cannot  be  a 
monk  unless  you  become  like  a  consuming  fire. "(5) 

Abba  Lot  went  to  see  Abba  Joseph  and  said  to 
him,  "Abba,  as  far  as  I  can  I  say  my  Little  Office, 
I  fast  a  little,  I  pray  and  meditate,  I  live  in 
peace,  and  as  far  as  I  can  I  purify  my  thoughts. 
What  else  can  I  do?"   Then  the  old  man  stood  up 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  toward  heaven.   His 
fingers  became  like  ten  lamps  of  fire,  and  he  said 
to  him,  "If  you  will,  you  can  become  all  flame. "(6' 

Who   has   not   sat   before  the   fire,  mesmerized  by  the  wild 

freedom  of   the   flames,   giving  warmth   and  heat?   Or  the  Easter 

fire,   leaping   up   to   proclaim  Christ   our  Light?   The  monk  must 
become  fire. 

St.  Pachomius 

In  the  earliest  monastic  rules  the  preoccupation  to 
concretize  the  experience  of  the  early  generations  produced 
documents  which  are,  on  first  sight,  simply  a  list  of 
regulations.  A  bit  of  exegesis  reveals  a  deeper  motive,  a  concern 
to  establish  an  atmosphere  within  the  desert  of  the  monastery 
where  the  monk  or  the  nun  can  be  secure  from  the  risk  of  a  false 
way  of  life,  we  might  say  free  from  the  danger  of  heterodox 
monasticism,  wherein,  through  disciplinary  extremism  or  doctrinal 
aberration  one  becomes  lost  along  the  desert  way.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  the  Pachomian  legislation,  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  to  be  a  series  of  picky  regulations  and 
restrictions,  and  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  negative  terms  or  in 
the  form  of  a  penal  code.  But  when  read  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  Pachomian  corpus  we  discover  that  the  monastic  legislator 
desires  to  protect  what  he  conceives  of  as  the  most  fundamental 
values  of  the  monastic  life.  Take  the  example  of  enclosure: 
Pachomian  enclosure,   while   rigorous  in  observance,  is  not  an  end 
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eremetical  life,  which  he  considered  dangerous  and  potentially 
illusory.  His  conviction  regarding  the  monastic  cominunity  as  the 
koinonia  is  the  reason  for  his  adoption  of  strict  norms  for  the 
enclosure.  Koinonia  is  not  simply  a  gathering  of  brothers  or 
sisters,  but  a  community  bound  together  through  the  experience  of 
and  in  the  namie  of  Christ  the  Lord,  and  thus  representing  the 
Church  in  its  most  basic  and  authentic  unit.  "Guard  your  body  and 
your  heart  in  all  watchfulness.  Seek  out  the  peace  and  purity 
that  are  knit  together,  and  you  will  see  God.  Do  not  be  at  enmity 
with  anyone,  because  he  who  is  at  enmity  with  his  brother  is  an 
enemy  of  God,  and  he  who  is  at  peace  with  his  brother  is  at  peace 
with  God.  Have  you  not  learned  by  now  that  nothing  is  preferable 
to  peace,  which  makes  each  person  at  peace  with  his  brother?  Even 
if  you  are  free  of  all  sin,  yet  being  your  brother's  enemy,  you 
are  a  stranger  to  God. "(7) 

The  Pachomian  legislation  is  very  restricting,  even  in  regard 
to  what  a  brother  or  sister  may  eat  when  outside  the  enclosure  or 
with  one's  family.  The  point  is  not  whether  such  regulations 
apply  today,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be  a  statement  that  the  more 
rigorous  our  practice,  the  more  virtuous  or  meritorious  our  way  of 
life.  Rather,  such  legislation  is  the  witness  to  the  truth  that 
through  the  relinquishing  of  freedom  in  such  matters  as  movement, 
food,  dress,  and  conversation,  there  may  be  produced  the  fruit  of 
freedom  at  a  deeper  level  within  the  self  and  thus,  through  the 
self,  to  another,  one's  neighbor,  one's  God.  If  read  carefully 
and  in  the  full  context  of  the  monastic  movement,  this  early 
legislation  and  literature  are  pregnant  with  the  notion  of  freedom 
and  the  need  of  the  monk  or  the  nun  to  enter  into  the  struggle, 
often  enough  called  the  combat,  to  become  free,  free  from  many 
things  through  asceticism,  free  for  the  experience  of  God. 

St.  Basil 

St.  Basil  offers  more  rationale  for  his  rule  than  does 
Pachomius,  and  is,  in  the  same  vein,  exploring  the  need  to 
demythologize  the  eremetical  life,  and  through  his  employment  of 
sacred  scripture  to  promote  the  preeminence  of  the  cenobitic 
life.  In  a  text  which  explores  the  relationship  between  love, 
which  Basil  sees  as  the  goal  of  Christian  life,  and  the  monastic 
vocation,  he  writes:  "Whenever  a  group  of  persons  aiming  at  the 
same  goal  of  salvation  adopt  the  life  in  common  this  principle 
above  all  others  must  prevail  among  them:  that  there  be  in  all  one 
heart  and  one  will,  one  desire,  and  that  the  entire  community  be, 
as  the  Apostle  enjoins,  "one  body,  consisting  of  diverse 
members. "(8)  For  Basil,  love  expresses  itself  in  the  unity  of  the 
community  and  this  is  achieved  through  the  free  choice  of 
obedience.  He  says:  "I  note  the  three  following  dispositions  ... 
which  compel  our  obedience:  we  avoid  evil  through  fear  of 
punishment,  and  take  the  attitude  of  a  slave."  Fear.  "Seeking  to 
obtain  the  reward,  we  observe  the  commandments  for  our  own 
advantage,  and  in  this  we  are  hirelings."  Egoism.  "For  the  sake  of 
the   virtuous   act   itself   and  out  of  love  for  Him  who  gave  us  the 
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law,  we  rejoice  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  serve  God,  who  is  so  good 
and  so  glorious."  Love.  (9)  For  Basil,  fear,  egoism  and  love 
express  possible  motives  for  obedience;  and  until  one  is 

free  to  obey  from  love  one  is  bound  by  one's  egoism,  or  far  worse, 
one's  fear.  Love  expressed  in  obedience,  bearing  the  fruit  of 
unity  in  the  community:  this  is  true  freedom  for  the  cenobite,  in 
St.  Basil's  conception. 

Freedom  as  a  central  part  of  the  ethos  of  the  monastic  life 
is  undeniable,  though  expressed  often  in  indirect  ways.  The 
community  context  was  gradually  seen  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
illusion  of  fighting  alone  against  an  enemy  of  our  own  making,  and 
the  risk  of  yet  a  greater  fatality  —  achieving  a  success  of  our 
own  fabrication  rather  than  one  which  was  the  product  of  divine 
grace  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

St.  Augustine 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  there  is  yet  another  teacher 
of  the  monastic  tradition  who  begins  to  explicitate  the  reality  of 
freedom  for  the  monk  or  the  nun  through  the  theology  of 
community.  It  is,  of  course,  St.  Augustine.  His  legislation  is 
likely  the  earliest  Western  rule  we  possess.  He  gives  significant 
attention  to  the  monastic  life  throughout  all  of  his  writings,  and 
his  theological  resolutions  of  then  current  issues  tend  to  present 
a  new  strain  of  the  earlier  tradition  coming  from  the  East  and 
embodied  for  the  West  in  such  figures  as  John  Cassian  and  Gregory 
the  Great.  In  the  Rule  itself,  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Augustine  speaks  directly  of  our  topic:  "The  main 
purpose  for  your  having  come  together  is  to  live  harmoniously  in 
your  house,  intent  upon  God, in  oneness  of  mind  and  heart."  In  the 
tradition  of  the  monastic  life  it  is  the  Second  Chapter  of  Acts, 
verses  42  through  46,  that  is  the  hallmark  of  what  is  called  the 
apostolic  way  of  life.  But  Augustine  adds  another  text  from  Acts, 
Chapter  4,  verses  32  through  35,  where  he  refers  to  the  freedom  of 
the  early  church  at  Jerusalem.  "Now  the  company  of  those  who 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  soul  and  no  one  said  that  any  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  everything 
in  common.  And  with  great  power  the  apostles  gave  their  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  great  grace  was  upon 
them  all.  There  was  not  a  needy  person  among  them,  for  as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them  and  brought  the 
proceeds  of  what  was  sold  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and 
distribution  was  made  to  each  as  any  had  need."  Freedom  is  a 
crucial  element  in  Augustine's  brand  of  monasticism. 

In  his  conflict' with  Pelagius,  one  of  the  major  struggles  of 
his  life,  it  is  precisely  the  defense  of  our  free  will  which 
Augustine  champions.  He  is  very  much  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  free  will.  For  Augustine,  true  freedom  is  not  the 
right  to  do  whatever  we  want.  Freedom  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil  is 
not  Augustinian  freedom.  For  him,  authentic  freedom  is  only 
possible  through  grace.  When  one  is  graced,  and  therefore  enabled 
to   choose   the  good  consistently,   lovingly,   then   one  is  truly 
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free.  Tossed  about  by  concupiscence,  torn  between  good  and  evil, 
this  is  not  freedom.  Freed  from  the  drives  of  our  passions  and 
secure  in  God's  love  made  manifest  in  Christ  --  this  is 
Augustinian  freedom.  And  this  notion  of  freedom  is  woven  into  his 
theology  of  the  monastic  life.  Monastic  life  for  Augustine  is  a 
life  of  Christian  freedom.  As  early  as  his  account  of  the  Roman 
monasteries  in  his  book  called  The  Ways  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
had  written  of  the  life  of  the  monks  in  Rome  as  that  of  "Christian 
love,  holiness  and  freedom."  In  a  later  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  free  servitude  before  God  which  is  observed  in  the  monastery. 
It  is  the  same  concept  in  St.  Paul  of  freedom  from  the  "law"  which 
he  stresses  when  he  writes  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  brethren  of 
his  own  monasteries  should  observe  the  prescriptions  of  his  rule, 
"not  as  slaves  under  the  law,  but  as  free  men  established  under 
grace."  (Confer  Romans  6:14)  The  monk  or  the  nun  must  be  free 
for  love. 

One  of  Augustine's  earliest  uses  of  the  word  "freedom"  occurs 
in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  4:  "You  alone.  Lord,  make  me  dwell  in 
safety."  In  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  line  from  the 
Psalm  he  says,  "When  we  say  'You  alone.  Lord,'  we  are  speaking  of 
how  we  in  the  monastery  must  gradually  renounce  and  detach 
ourselves  from  what  we  possess  and  from  what  we  hold  most  dear," 
in  order,  as  he  says,  "to  remain  free  from  the  disorderly 
multitudes  that  come  into  our  minds  and  hearts  to  obscure  our 
capacity  to  see  God." (10) 

St.  Augustine's  monasticism  received  its  character  from  his 
profound  thinking  about  Christian  love.  It  is  this  which  gives 
his  theology  of  the  monastic  life  its  true  Augustinian  flavor,  and 
his  own  personality  is  reflected  in  it.  Because  love  inspires 
Augustinian  monasticism,  that  way  of  life  by  its  essence  is  for 
him  apostolic.  Love,  he  taught,  cannot  withdraw  into  itself,  but 
is  always  striving  to  impart  itself  to  others.  Love,  for 
Augustine,  is  a  readiness  to  supply  another's  needs  and  above  all 
the  needs  of  Mother  Church.  The  community  of  the  monastery  is  the 
community  of  the  Church. 

Augustine  gave  to  his  legislation  clear  ecclesial  direction 
which  was  expressed  not  only  in  its  apostolic  aims,  but  also  in 
the  Augustinian  monastic  life  growing  out  of  the  Mystical  Body. 
He  taught  that  the  importance  of  that  life  for  the  Body  of  Christ 
was  principally  because  that  basic  law  of  love  that  governs  the 
whole  Christ,  Head  and  Body,  "was  clearly  visible  in  our  monastic 
communities."  As  his  theology  of  monastic  life  developed,  perhaps 
most  readily  available  in  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  132,  we  find  he 
sees  more  and  more  the  community  not  only  as  the  context  for  the 
achievement  of  individual  freedom  but  the  very  agent  of  that 
freedom.  The  unity  of  souls  and  hearts  in  the  monastery  is  only  a 
particular  actualization  of  the  ecclesial  unity  with  Christ.  If 
love  be  genuine,  which  means  selfless  and  self -emptying,  then  we 
are  finally  free,  he  says,  to  give  ourselves  to  one  another,  to 
our  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  monastery,  to  give  ourselves  for 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Church.  In  fact  in  his  commentary 
on  that  Psalm  St.  Augustine  says  that  we  must  dispossess  ourselves 
so  that  we  may  be  possessed  by  those  with  whom  we  live. (11) 
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The  liberty  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  must  be 
continued  in  the  monastic  community.  And  therefore,  in  such  a 
community,  one  is  made  free  to  become  one  —  one  in  mind,  one  in 
heart  --  with  those  chosen  not  according  to  the  flesh  nor  of  human 
will  or  attraction,  but  of  the  will  of  God.  Such  phrases  are 
redolent  in  the  Augustinian  corpus,  and  his  specific  writings  on 
monastic  life,  while  not  all  available  in  English,  are  numerous. 

So  emphatic  is  Augustine  on  the  role  of  comimunity  as  agent  of 
formation  into  God  and  as  a  measure  of  authentic  growth  in 
holiness  that  we  find  in  his  writings  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  two 
central  elements  of  -the  tradition:  first,  the  relationship  of 
spiritual  guidance,  and  second,  the  role  of  obedience .(12)  St. 
Augustine  does  not  treat  at  length  the  role  of  the  relationship  of 
spiritual  father  or  mother  in  his  concept  of  monastic  life.  And 
while  surely  we  see  in  the  Augustinian  framework  an  authority 
structure  which  is  in  place  and  an  obedience  which  is  always 
presumed,  nonetheless  it  is  not  explicitly  made  central,  as 
earlier  traditions  would  have  it.  For  Augustine  the  great  symbol 
of  freedom  is  not  the  relationship  of  obedience  to  the  spiritual 
father  or  mother;  rather  freedom  is  expressed  in  detachment  from 
material  possessions  --  no  personal  possessions,  all  things  held 
in  common.  Freedom,  for  Augustine,  is  expressed  in  the 
relationship  to  the  community.  That  is  the  Augustinian  symbol. 
As  a  lover  of  material  and  spiritual  poverty,  Augustine's  view 
would   only   come  to  full  bloom  in  the  medieval  mendicant  movement. 

In  his  elaborate  and  thorough  analysis  of  Augustine's 
allusions  to  the  texts  from  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Acts, 
already  quoted  above,  Father  Luke  Verheijen  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  Augustinian  principle  of  renunciation  of  goods 
in  not  an  ascetical  practice  in  Augustinian  monastic  life  so  much 
as  it  is  an  expression  of  fraternity  —  the  interdependence  of  the 
monks  or  the  nuns  on  one  another  in  the  cenobium.  Thus,  as 
Augustine  develops  his  thought,  the  terms  commune  --  to  have  all 
things  in  common  —  and  communio  --  to  live  together  in  unity,  to 
be  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  God  —  become  so  closely  aligned  as  to 
be,  at  times,  interchangeable. (13) 

In  this  Augustinian  setting  we  begin  to  understand  .phrases 
such  as  "free  for  God,"  or  "free  for  God  alone,"  or  even  "holy 
leisure"  in  a  new  and  fuller  way.  These  cannot,  at  root,  be 
understood  as  being  about  timetables  or  horaria  or  the  possibility 
of  free  time,  though  all  of  these  are  important  matters.  Rather, 
in  monastic  freedom  we  address  a  deep  spiritual  condition,  a 
theological  reality  faced  by  the  monk  or  the  nun  in  solitude  and 
leisure  as  well  as  in  the  hubbub  of  monastic  activity.  It  is 
perhaps  less  the  external  forms  and  observances,  and  more  the 
inner  value  system,  attitudes  and  culturally  conditioned  biases 
which  must  be  addressed,  in  order  to  grapple  with  monastic 
freedom. 

Augustinian  monastic  legislation  is  noted  for  its  moderation 
and   its   respect   for   persons.    In   Augustine's  highly  developed 
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view,  the  monk  or  the  nun  never  relinquishes  his  or  her 
responsibility  for  the  self,  the  freedom  to  think  for  oneself,  the 
need  to  follow  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience,  presuming  that 
such   is  rightly  formed.   Nonetheless  at  each  turn  the  needs  of  the 

communio  must  be  placed  for  Augustine  before  individual  needs  and 
preferences.  We  might  say  that  Augustinian  monasticism  emphasizes 
the  asceticism  of  the  comimon  good.  (Confer  his  Commentary  on  Psalm 
31.) 

The  genius  of  St.  Augustine  was  not  lost  on  later  monastic 
founders  and  legislators.  Certainly  we  have  embodied,  in  the  Rule 
of  Benedict,  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  an  attempt  to  combine 
both  traditions  --  the  Augustinian  emphasis  on  community  and  the 
desert  tradition  of  solitude,  withdrawal  and  the  relationship  of 
spiritual  guidance  through  the  father  or  mother.  Nonetheless  no 
founder,  it  seems,  so  whole-heartedly  took  on  the  Rule  of 
Augustine  and  shaped  a  way  of  life  and  a  system  of  government  so 
thoroughly  in'  the  spirit  of  Augustine's  thought  as  did  St. 
Dominic.  His  preference  for  this  tradition  of  religious  life  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  He  was  trained  in  it  at  Osma .  He, 
like  other  medievals,  would  have  spent  much  of  his  time  studying 
the  works  of  Augustine,  which  formed  the  basis  of  most  libraries 
at  that  time,  theological  as  well  as  monastic.  The  reforms  of  the 
monastic  houses  begun  in  earnest  in  the  eighth  century  and 
culminating  in  the  foundations  of  Premontre  and  Citeaux  in  the 
eleventh  centuries,  are  normally  marked  by  more  Benedictine 
concerns .  Dominican  government  for  both  friars  and  nuns  enshrines 
a  theology  of  the  religious  life  as  well  as  a  vision  of  the  Church 
which  is  perhaps  bolder  than  we  sometimes  dare  to  think. 

After  the  time  of  Augustine,  we  might  say  between  Augustine 
and  Dominic,  the  history  of  monasticism  in  the  West  can  be  read  as 
an  attempt  to  balance  the  elements  found  in  the  ancient  and 
Augustinian  traditions:  solitude,  community,  the  role  of  the 
spiritual  guide.  The  rule  of  Benedict  itself  becomes  a  most 
successful  balance  between  these  elements.  It  is  perhaps  for  us 
to  rediscover  that  tradition,  Augustinian  and  beyond,  in  the  light 
and  through  the  mind  of  St.  Dominic,  and  to  recreate  in  our  own 
time  new  communities  of  love  wherein  commune  --  all  things  held  in 
common  --  and  communio  --  being  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  God  — 
become  interchangeable. 
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FREEDQM  THROUGH  THE  0QM>1UNITY 
AS  FOUND  IN  THE  TRADITION  OF  DOMINICAN  GOVERNMEbfT 

Sr.  Mary  of  the  Annunciation,  Lufkin 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  Assembly.   I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work  that  the  Conference  has 
done  for  Dcxninican  monastic  life  in  the  United  States,  and  also  for  its  efforts 
in  reaiching  out  to  our  monasteries  throughout  the  world.   Such  initiative  and 
sharing  can  only  be  a  continued  source  of  growth  ajnd  enrichment. 

Mandonnet  wrote  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Dominican 
Order  is  that  "it  represents  not  the  personal  work  of  a  leader  but  a  conroon 
production,  conceived  and  given  vigor  by  the  assembly  of  the  Order. "(1)  This 
morning  I  would  like  to  reflect  with  you  on  freedom  through  community  in  the 
Dominican  tradition  of  government.   I  would  like  to  look  at  our  government  in 
the  light  of  the  Dominican  tradition  and  in  this  way  I  believe  we  can  under- 
stand more  clearly  how  we  participate  in  the  tradition  and  how  through  ccMiami- 
nity  we  achieve  freedom,  the  freedom  of  grace. 

Our  present  Constitutions,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  LCM,  contain  all  the 
batsic  elements  of  Dominican  governmental  tradition.   The  structure  of  our  life 
and  government  is  meant  to  serve  the  ccanmunity  and  direct  it  to  its  fundamental 
purpose.   Our  structures  are  the  means  by  which  we  become  "free  for  God". 

Our  traditions,  structures  and  laws,  all  the  elements  of  observance,  build 
up  and  strengthen  unity.   The  laws  of  the  Constitutions  are  directed  toward 
sal\ation,  our  own  and  that  of  our  neighbor.   The  primary  purpose  of  our  law 
comes  to  its  fullness  vhen   embraced  and  obeyed  not  just  because  there  is  a  law 
but  because  the  law  expresses  the  inner  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  conmunity.   Faithfulness  to  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  law 
sets  us  free  and  conforms  us  to  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the 
freedcan  which  we  receive  through  living  in  ccanmunity  and  embracing  the  inner 
principles  which  our  structure  and  government  serve. 

There  is  a  specific  attitude  and  approach  to  law  in  the  Dcaainican  tradi- 
tion. DcHiiinican  legislation  has  been  characterized  by  precision  and  objec- 
tivity. There  is  a  care  to  establish  cleeu?  and  objective  norms  to  guide  the 
common  life  and  mission  of  the  Order.  This  characteristic  objectivity  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  law-making  vAich  began  with  St.  Dcaninic  and  the  first 
friars  and  has  continued  throughout  the  history  of  the  Order.   In  the  Dcxoinican 
tradition  there  has  always  been  a  basic  respect  for  law  and  at  the  same  time  a 
freedom  in  its  use.  Observance  is  viewed  in  its  relationship  to  its  goal.  Law 
is  understood  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made.  Tlie  use  of 
dispensation  as  an  integral  part  of  our  legislation  illustrates  this  point. 

In  the  Dcffliinican  tradition  it  is  not  the  ascendency  of  one  aspect  of  life 
and  observance  over  another  that  is  important;  vdiat  is  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Order  is  the  harmonious  interaction  of  all  the  elements  of  Dcwiinican 
life.  Therefore  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Dominicsin  government  is  not  found 
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simply  in  its  separate  components  but  rather  in  the  balanced  interworking  of 
all  these  elements  directed  toward  the  effective  realization  of  the  Order's 
purpose  and  mission.   In  our  governmental  tradition  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Order  which  links  the  multi -dimensional  responsibilities  of  the  superior  and 
the  individual  members,  as  together  they  fonn  the  community. 

The  Dominican  governmental  structure  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  ccwnmu- 
nion  and  mission.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  government  is  its  ccmmunita- 
rian  base  vdiich  requires  responsible  participation.  "Hie  chief  ccmponents  are 
the  chapter,  the  authority  of  the  superior  and  the  personal  responsibility  of 
each  member.  The  authority  of  the  superior,  the  exercise  of  ccmmunal  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  in  our  tradition,  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  the  con- 
text of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  ccxnmunion  and  mission.  Freedcwn  through  the 
community  is  aichieved  by  our  personal  ccmmitinent  to  these  goals. 

LCM  N.80  says  that  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  according  to  the 
mind  of  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the 
Order  that  we  are  governed  by  our  peirticulax  laws.  The  communal  dimension  of 
our  existence  is  presented  in  these  three  sources.   In  the  Gospel  Jesus  tells 
us  that  our  perfection  consists  in  being  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one. 
The  Rule  of  St,  Augustine  says  that  the  main  purpose  for  our  coming  togeth- 
er is  to  live  harmoniously  intent  upon  God  in  oneness  of  mind  and  heart. (2) 
Finally,  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Order  says  that  the  government  of 
the  Order  takes  shape  from  the  principles  of  ccaamunio  and  missio,   and 
that  it  is  noted  for  the  organic  and  balanced  participation  of  all  the  m^nbers 
in  pursuing  the  special  end  of  the  Order. (3) 

As  nuns  of  the  Order  we  share  in  St.  Dcxninic's  vision  and  in  the  Order's 
fundamental  spirit  and  mission.  The  structure  of  our  life  takes  shape  from 
these  same  principles  of  coianunio  and  missio  and  is  firmly  rooted  in 
the  Dominican  tradition.   The  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  nuns  speaks 
clearly  of  the  nature  of  our  participation  in  the  Order's  purpose.  We  Eire  an 
essential  part  of  the  Order  and  share  directly  in  its  charism  through  the 
monastic  structures  of  our  life.  We  are  wcmen  free  for  God  alone,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  "holy  preaching"  through  prayer  and  penance. 

LOI  establishes  a  direct  link  between  the  regular  life  of  the  monastery  and 
our  usefulness  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Our  total  dedication  to  God  perpet- 
uates St.  Dominic's  gift  of  bearing  sinners,  the  do\>?ntrodden  and  the  afflicted 
in  the  inmost  sanctusLry  of  his  compassion..   (See  N.35.)   It  is,  then,  by  means 
of  our  life  of  voluntary  obedience,  prayer  and  observance  that  we  share  the  Or- 
der's mission  and  become  free  for  God,  free  in  ourselves  and  free  for  our  neigh- 
bor. Observance  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  unanimity  and  a  life  rooted  in 
God  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  Order  and  to  the  Church.  Thus  it  is  through 
the  structures  of  our  monastic  life  that  we  are   directly  associated  with  the 
mission  of  the  Order:  preaching  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  proclaim  the 
Gospel  of  God  by  the  example  of  our  lives. 

As  we,  through  our  manner  of  life,  share  in  the  mission  and  spirit  of  the 
Order,  so  too  our  ccxnraunion  shapes  our  goverrHDental  structures  as  well.  This 
is  very  clear  in  LCM.  Our  present  legislation  reflects  this  Doninican  govern- 
mental tradition  nore  fully  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
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nuns'  legislation. 

The  greatest  changes  in  our  governmental  structure  occured  between  the  Con- 
stitutions of  1930  and  those  of  1971.   It  was  at  this  time  that  our  legislation 
came  more  fully  into  the  tradition  of  Dominican  government,  specifically  in  its 
emphasis  on  communal  responsibility  and  greater  autonomy  in  self-government. 
The  role  of  the  prioress,  the  responsibilities  of  the  monastery  chapter  and  of 
each  sister,  all  point  to  the  communal  basis  of  our  government. 

The  1987  legislation  remains  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  1971  with  only 
a  few  additions  and  changes.   These  changes  pertain  almost  exclusively  to  the 
nuns'  participation  in  the  life  and  government  of  the  ccaimunity.   Several  impor- 
tant phrases  and  texts  added  to  LOi  strengthened  this  ccMnmunitarian  emphasis. 
Examples  are  Paragraph  V  of  our  Fundamental  Constitution,  v^ich  adds  the  p^irase 
that  we  seek  God  "by  pursuing  ccramunion  through  our  manner  of  government" ,  and 
N.181  which  states  that  "Accorxiing  to  the  mind  of  our  holy  father  Dominic  it  is 
fitting  that  the  nuns,  like  the  friars,  should  have  an  enlightened  participa- 
tion in  their  own  government." 

I  would  now  like  to  look  at  each  el«nent  of  our  government  as  it  is  presen- 
ted in  the  Constitutions:   first  the  chapter  and  council,  then  the  role  of  the 
prioress  and  finally  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  member. 

First,  the  role  of  the  ccmraunity  chapter  and  council.   The  chapter  took  on 
greater  prominence  in  the  1971  Constitutions.  One  of  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  governmental  structure  of  the  nuns  is  the  legisla- 
tive responsibility  given  to  the  chapter  in  forming,  renewing  and  adapting  our 
legislation.   Participation  in  our  government,  as   we  read  in  LCM  N.181,  per- 
tains not  only  to  the  government  of  each  monastery  through  elections  and  the 
votes  of  chapter  and  council,  but  also  to  the  ccsnpiling  or  changing  of  our  own 
Constitutions.   Participation  in  compiling  or  changing  the  Constitutions  is 
carried  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Order  in  cooperation  with  the 
monasteries  and  requires  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See.   The  compiling  or  chang- 
ing of  the  local  directory  pertains  to  the  monsistery  chapter  and  is  approved  by 
the  Master  of  the  Order,  with  the  exception  of  matters  related  to  enclosure, 
which  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Holy  See. 

Such  changes  indicate  a  recognition  and  encourageooent  to  use  our  legisla- 
tive responsibility  to  participate  more  directly  in  the  formation  of  our  laws, 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  with  it  other  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
chiefly  a  greater  direction  of  our  life,  caaiing  frcxn  ourselves.  For  example, 
in  1970  a  commission  composed  of  friars  and  nuns  was  set  up  to  work  on  the  in- 
terim Constitutions,  and  again  a  similar  ccMnaittee  worked  on  the  1987  Consti- 
tutions . 

The  knowledgeable  assistance  and  advice  of  ccxnpetent  persons  outside  our 
ccMimunities  will  always  remain  vital  and  necessary,  but  it  is  equally  important 
to  edixiate  and  form  ourselves.  This  is,  I  think,  crucial  for  our  future.  We 
need  to  develop  expertise  within  our  communities  for  the  sake  of  ongoing  renew- 
al, adaptation  and  growth,  and  especially  expertise  in  the  area  of  law  and  its 
interpretation.  This  was  a  point  that  was  discussed  at  the  1985  Prioresses' 
Meeting  sponsored  by  the  Conference. 

Another  facet  of  participative  and  responsible  ccxmiunity  is  addressed  in 
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LCM  N.68,  which  speaks  of  the  chapter  as  the  place  v?here  mutual  assistance  can 
be  given  to  one  another  in  the  renewal  and  development  of  regular  life.   It  is 
through  the  common  collaboration  of  the  prioress  and  the  members  in  chapter 
that  the  life  of  the  nuns  can  be  renewed.   Rene\>7al  and  adaptation  are  linked  to 
conversion.   Conversion  is  about  legitimate  changes  in  our  life,  letting  go  of 
those  areas  where  we  are  less  free  in  order  to  allow  for  growth  and  new  life. 
Such  a  conversion  process  includes  a  communal  as  well  as  an  individual  dimen- 
sion. Reflection,  prayer,  study  and  discussion  are  needed  in  order  to  actively 
shape  our  life  together. 

The  work  of  the  chapter  to  renew  and  adapt  can  also  be  related  to  the  cul- 
tural conditions  and  circianstances  in  wiiich  the  monastery  exists.  Such  work  is 
implied  by  LOl  N.181,  which  speaks  of  "enlightened  participation"  in  our  govern- 
ment. This  responsibility  is  to  be  fostered  among  us  by  an  awaj?eness  of  our 
genuine  vocation  and  special  role  within  the  Order,  with  a  solicitude  for  Dcmi- 
nican  contemplative  life  prcxnoted  according  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  a^e.  Re- 
newal and  adaptation  require  a  real  process  of  discernment  and  testing  vdiich  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  our  tradition,  an  openness  to  new  ideeis,  a  true  listening 
and  honest,  critical  judgement.   It  is  in  faithfulness  to  the  Dcwiinican  tradi- 
tions that  LCM  asks  us  to  understand  and  evaluate  ourselves.  By  discernment 
and  testing  of  v^at  is  good  and  useful  in  the  modem  insights  and  practices,  we 
can,  with  foresight,  introduce  new  elements  into  the  unchangeable  harmony  of 
the  fundamentals  of  our  life.  This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  challenge!  To  do  so 
takes  cour*8ige,  a  courage  that  has  been  characteristic  of  men  and  wcxnen  of  the 
Order  down  through  the  a^es.  These  principles  of  renewal,  if  fully  lived,  en- 
courage and  effect  growth  and  new  freedom  to  live  in  fidelity  to  God's  grace. 

The  Master  of  the  Order,  in  the  first  part  of  his  relatio   to  the  Avila 
Chapter,  spoke  of  some  of  the  essential  community  x^alues  that  need  to  be  pre- 
ser\'ed.   Two  of  these  \'alues  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  chapter:   the  need  to  reflect  together,  and  the  need  to  develop  our 
decision-making  process.  Today  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  reflect  caranunally 
on  our  goals  and  also  on  the  means  by  vAich  we  as   ccKununities  can  enflesh  them 
in  our  daily  living.  Such  reflection  would  include  encouraging  one  another  to 
live  these  values.  I  think  this  would  include,  too,  the  loving  challenge  to  one 
another  when  we  are  not  living  them  as  we  should.   In  this  way  it  is  through 
the  conmunity  that  we  grow  into  new  freedcm. 

Participation  in  the  decision-making  process  is  part  of  the  Dcminican  gov- 
ernmental tradition  and  is  included  now  in  the  ConstituticMis  of  the  nuns.'  Fa- 
cility in  decision-making  and  a  healthy  independence  of  ideas  and  views  are 
important  beisic  attitudes  for  a  matiore  ccamiunity.  This  does  not  mean  a  rugged 
individualism  that  is  aggressive  and  isolating  but  rather  a  responsible  partici- 
pation that  will  create  and  sustain  true  ccMinunion  and  cooperation  of  efforts 
toward  the  goals  to  v^ich  we  have  each  freely  conmitted  ourselves. 

Participation  in  the  decision-making  process  is  not  the  same  eis  making  the 
final  decision,  which  is  reserved  to  the  prioress.  But  such  participation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  that  final  decision  according  to  the  Constitutions.  Our  gov- 
ernmental structure  is  not  a  democracy  based  on  majority  rule.  Rather,  the  aim 
of  the  chapter  decisions  is  unanimity  and  consensus. 

The  council  was  given  more  power  in  the  1971  Constitutions  and  simultaneous- 
ly became  a  representative  body.   It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
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legislation  that  same   of  the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  chap- 
ter.  The  role  of  the  council  is  twofold.   The  members  help  the  prioress  in  the 
administration  of  the  monastery  and  at  the  saine  time,  as  a  body  with  elected 
members,  also  represent  the  community.   This  is  in  line  with  the  tradition  of 
Dominican  government. 

After  considering  the  role  of  the  coirenunity  chapter  and  coucil,  I  would 
like  to  move  on  to  the  role  of  the  prioress.   The  duties  of  the  prioress  are 
explained  in  LCM  in  the  context  of  service  to  the  conHDon  life  and  mission  of 
the  monastery.   She  is  to  foster  the  unity  of  charity,  prcanote  the  contempla- 
tive life  and  care  diligently  for  regular  observance.   To  speak  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  prioress  as  an  exercise  of  service  to  the  community  does  not  denote 
weakness  or  lack  of  effective  power  on  her  part;  rather,  such  service  is  char- 
acterized by  effective  and  diligent  prcaootion  of  all  the  values  of  our  Constitu- 
tions. 

TTie  Constitutional  texts  referring  to  the  prioress  do  so  in  the  context  of 
her  relationship  to  the  common  good  and  to  the  fostering  of  unity,  and  often  in- 
clude an  emphasis  on  the  contributions  and  shared  responsibility  of  each  member 
to  the  common  life  and  unity.   The  texts  referring  to  the  role  of  the  prioress 
make  the  following  points:   she  is  required  to  listen  to  the  nuns  willingly,  es- 
pecially in  important  matters,  seeking  their  views  but  without  prejudice  to  her 
authority;  in  the  exercise  of  her  authority  she  carefully  discerns  the  particu- 
lar gifts  of  the  nuns;  she  seeks  the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  community, 
not  taking  pleasure  in  ruling  but  in  serving;  she  seeks  to  live  the  ccmmon  life 
of  poverty;  her  office  is  of  limited  tenure  and  she  is  siccountable  for  her  ad- 
ministration to  the  local  ordinary  or  regular  superior  and  to  the  monastery 
council.   LC3i  is  following  the  tradition  of  Dcmiinican  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  superior  in  the  Order.   The  limited  tenure  of  office  and  the  ac- 
countability required  of  the  prioress  fits  into  the  general  schema  of  checks 
and  balances  which  ensure  a  balance  of  power  between  authority  arKi  the  ccanmuni- 
ty  at  the  service  of  the  goals  and  mission  of  Dominican  life. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  roles  of  chapter,  council  and  prioress.  Lastly  we 
come  to  the  role  of  the  individual  monber  of  the  ccxnmunity.  In  our  tradition 
there  is  a  great  respect  and  trust  given  to  each  person.   There  are  numerous 
tex-ts  in  LCM  that  speak  of  individual  responsibility  and  the  diversity  of  gifts 
within  the  ccMmunity.  These  texts  relate  personal  responsibility  and  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  talents  and  gifts  to  the  mission  and  goals  of  our  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  both  of  the  unity  and  the  diversity  within 
the  ccHnmunity.  Different  functions  and  gifts  are  necessary  for  the  existence 
and  growth  of  the  caoraiunity.   Tliese  gifts  are  given  by  God  to  the  individual 
members.   In  LCM  N.4,I  we  read:   "In  order  that  each  monastery  be  a  center  of 
true  ccMnnunion,  let  all  accept  and  cherish  one  another  as  manbers  of  the  same 
body,  differing  in  native  qualities  and  functions  but  equal  in  the  ccHnnon  bond 
of  charity  and  profession."  This   text  fixes  our  true  ccMimunion  in  recognizing, 
accepting  and  cherishing  individual  uniqueness.   It  is  the  interdeperxience  of 
the  individual  gifts  and  functions  that  is  the  life  of  the  ccraraunity.  Ihiity  is 
fostered  by  a  mature  and  responsible  service  to  our  conmon  life. 

LOI  N.20,  II  says  that  the  prioress  should  carefully  discern  the  gifts  of 
each  sister  and  evaulate  and  coordinate  them  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  common  good  and  the  aptitude  of  each.   The  common  good  also  requires  both 
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the  undertaking  and  relinquishing  of  works  within  the  ccximunity  sis  part  of  our 
responsibility. 

Each  sister  is  equipped  and  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  her  contri- 
bution to  the  correnon  good  through  natural  gifts  and  the  gifts  of  grace.   The 
gifts  of  eeich  require  supplementing  by  the  gifts  of  the  others.   The  giftedness 
of  community  is  not  a  matter  of  the  functions  we  perform;  the  true  giftedness 
of  the  coirenunity  is  the  uniqueness  of  each  sister.  The  responsible  and  free 
interaction  of  each   person  in  the  fostering  of  love  establishes  connunion  and 
fulfills  the  goals  of  our  life.  LCM  is  calling  us  to  a  greater  trust  and  Lise 
of  the  gifts  present  among  us. 

The  mature  and  responsible  fidelity  of  each  sister  is  also  associated  with 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  grace.   For  this  reason  St.  DcMninic  did  not  want  our 
laws  to  bind  under  sin.  He  wanted  them  to  be  embraced  in  love. 

The  prioress  has  a  special  responsibility  to  safeguard  and  foster  the  disci- 
pline and  goals  of  our  life,  and  does  so  through  the  legitimate  exercise  of  her 
authority.  But  each  sister  similarly  has  a  personal  responsibility  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  ccanmunion  and  mission  of  our  life,  and  does  so  through  the  willing 
exercise  of  obedience.  The  exercise  of  both  authority  and  obedience  in  the  Do- 
minican tradition  arises  from  our  ccramon  search  for,  understanding  of  and  com- 
mitment to  the  Lord  through  the  Dominican  monastic  life.  Ideally,  obedience  is 
not  imposed  from  above  but  freely  embraced  by  each  of  us. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  feu^t  that  the  greater  legisla- 
tive responsibility  given  to  us  has  brought  with  it  more  awareness  of  the  unity 
of  Dominican  nuns  throughout  the  world.  There  are  many  signs  of  a  new  unity 
and  collaboration  among  us  v^ich  can  only  lead  to  a  mutual  enrichment:   for  in- 
stance, the  collaboration  of  the  English-speaking  monasteries  to  produce  one 
universal  English  translation  of  our  Constitutions;  the  greater  global  ccxnnuni- 
cation  among  the  nuns  themselves;  an  increase  in  the  literature  about  Dcaninican 
monastic  life  ccaning  from  the  nuns;  the  onpiaasis  of  the  Master  of  the  Order  on 
monasteries  sharing  personnel  and  strengthening  existing  monasteries.   It  is 
significant  that  these  initiatives  are   not  only  on  the  national,  but  on  the 
international  level  as  well.  We  need  to  foster  and  develop  such  unity  among  us 
for  the  sake  of  stronger  Dominican  monsistic  life  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come,  as  we  move  frcra  the  in- 
terim Constitutions  of  1971  to  our  present  definitive  legislation,  for  deeper 
reflection  and  taking  stock  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  monsistic 
life  as  a  result  of  this  new  epoch  in  our  history.   It  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
special  time  of  new  hope,  new  vistas  and  new  freedcxn,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
asking  us  to  work  together  and  to  take  hold  of  the  direction  in  which  Dominican 
monastic  life  is  to  grow.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  Let  us  study  and  re- 
flect together,  and  with  courage  set  in  motion  those  things  that  will  enhance 
our  faithfulness  to  our  mission  and  the  strengthening  of  our  ccxnraunion  with  the 
Lord  and  with  one  another.   In  the  wonderful  Dcaninican  tradition  of  openness, 
trust,  love  and  courage,  where  everything  takes  its  place  in  the  service  of  the 
ultimate  mission  of  salvation,  holiness  and  conmunion,  we  will  be  truly  wcmen 
"free  for  God".  My  hope  is  that  this  paper  will  stimulate  more  study  and 
reflection  on  our  legislative  history,  which  will  be  shared  among  ourselves  and 
in  Dominican  Monastic  Search. 
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Perfect  freedom  comes  with  perfect  love.   As  we  read  in  the  Third  Letter  of 
John,  Love  has  no  room  for  fear,   rather,   perfect  love  casts  out  all  fear. 
I  will  end  with  a  quotation  from  our  Fundamental  Constitution:   "The  nuns 
profess  obedience  according  to  these  Constitutions,  'not  like  slaves  under  the 
law,  but  like  free  women  under  grace';  they  will  ponder  them  wisely,  finding  in 
them  a  mirror  in  which  to  test  their  own  fidelity  to  their  call  from  God.   So 
their  life  will  be  'conducive  to  salvation  for  themselves,  an  example  to 
others,  a  joy  to  the  angels,  and  pleasing  to  God. '"(4) 


NOTES 

1.  Mandonnet,  Pierre,  O.P. ,  St.   Dominic  and  His  Work,   Herder,  St.  Louis, 
1944,  p.  300. 

2.  The  Rule  of  Augustine,   Chapter  I,  3. 

3.  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Order,   VII. 

4.  Constitutions  of  the  Nuns,   n.  1,  VI. 
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DEAR  FRIEND,  SAINT  GREGORY 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Pure  Heart,  O.P. 
West  Springfield,  Ma. 

^-Jhile  preparing  for  our  1987  Study  Week  on  Christology,  I  found  an 
interesting  list  of  characteristics  for  the  definition  of  a  human  person 
in  Gerald  O'Collins'  book.  Interpreting  Jesus.   Two  of  these  character- 
istics especially  intrigued  me: 

(a)  To  be  a  human  person  is  to  exist  and  act  in  relationship  with 
other  persons.  - 

(b)  To  be  a  human  person  is  to  experience  your  self-identity  in 
such  a  relational  existence. 

Of  course  we  ARE  existing  always  in  relationship  to  others,  but  it 
recently  occurred  to  me  when  making  my  annual  triduum  in  honor  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  with  a  like-minded  admirer  of  his,  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Assumption,  that  here  we  were  in  1988,  not  only  growing  in  a  loving  and 
knowing  relationship  with  a  monk/pope  who  had  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  we  were  also  experiencing  our  own  self-identity  in  a  new  way  precisely 
because  of  this  relationship  with  St.  Gregory.   Let  me  briefly  explain. 

In  1982  Sister  Mary  of  the  Assumption  and  I  decided  to  honor  St. 
Gregory  by  making  a  triduum  together  before  his  feast.   W^e  walked  outdoors 
reciting  a  litany  composed  by  us  after  studying  whatever  we  could  find 
about  Gregory.   After  completing  our  seventh  annual  triduum,  using  the 
same  litany,  I  realized  that  the  second  above  characteristic  of  a  human 
person  grows  in  depth  each  time  we  make  the  triduum.   We  become  more  aware 
of  our  self-identity  through  our  changing  relationship  with  St.  Gregory. 
Because  he  so  experienced  his  own  wretchedness,  weaknesses,  temptations, 
longings  and  desires  for  union  with  God,  we  too  are  more  deeply  conscious 
each  year  of  our  own  similar  needs  and  spiritual  desires  through  the 
invoking  of  his  help. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  simple  method  of  growing  in  relationship 
with  the  saints  and  with  one  another.   It  has  also  meant  growth  in  self- 
knowledge.   The  religious  vision  that  so  grasped  the  saints  and  radically 
changed  their  lives  can  lead  us  also  to  glimpse  the  value  of  their  vision 
and  gradually  bring  part  of  it,  at  least,  into  our  own  daily  lives.   The 
discovered  persistent  themes  found  in  their  lives  re-echo  in  our  own.  '  By 
sharing  with  another  sister/others  in  community,  you  will  draw  closer  not 
only  to  her/them,  to  God  our  Wisdom,  to  the  saint/s  you  are  sharing  about, 
but  also  you  will  without  fail  "experience  your  own  self-identity  in  such 
a  relational  existence".   Try  a  "home-made   litany  and  seel 
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LITANY  OF  ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  DOCTOR  OF  DESIRE 

Lord,  have  mercy.   Christ,  have  mercy.   Lord,  have  mercy. 

Christ,  hear  us.   Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 

God  the  heavenly  Father,  have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 


St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

St. 

Gregory, 

Lamb  of  God, 

Lamb  of  God, 

Lamb  of  God, 

LET  US  PRAY: 


filled  with  holy  desire  and  inward  light,  pray  for  us. 

ardently  longing  for  peace,  pray  for  us. 

on  fire  with  desire  for  heavenly  things,  pray  for  us. 

detached  from  the  world,  from  self,  from  sin,  pray  for  us. 

doctor  of  prayer,  pray  for  us. 

sensitive  to  compunction,  pray  for  us. 

teacher  of  spiritual  doctrine,  pray  for  us. 

constantly  purifying  your  intentions  at  the  beginning, 

middle,  and  end  of  your  actions,  pray  for  us. 

reformer  of  the  liturgy,  pray  for  us. 

living  with  holy  desire  as  the  principle  and  center  of 

your  christian  living,  pray  for  us. 

conscious  of  mankind's  need  for  God  through  your  own 

bodily  infirmity,  pray  for  us. 

experiencing  mankind's  condition  of  misery  and  temptation, 

pray  for  us, 

uniting  contemplation  and  action,  pray  for  us. 

influencing  monastic  culture,  pray  for  us. 

who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  spare  us.  Lord. 

who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  graciously  hear  us,  Lord, 

who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Father,  you  guide  your  people  with  kindness  and  govern  us 
with  love.   By  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory,  give  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  to  those  you  have  called  to  lead  your  Church. 
May  the  growth  of  your  people  in  holiness  be  the  eternal 
joy  of  our  shepherds.   We  ask  this  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  your  Son,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  ^ 
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Anthony,  Monastic  Friend 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  O.P. 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Pure  Heart  and  I  have  also  honored  St.  Anthony  of 
Egypt  by  study  and  prayer  together.  Anthony  inspires  us  to  pursue  a  more 
fruitful  monastic  lectio. 

Today  the  struggle  with  anxiety  besets  our  brothers  and  sisters  every- 
where.  Through  the  prayers  of  Anthony  may  our  efforts  to  moderate  the  demon 
of  anxiety  in  our  own  lives  bear  a  collective  fruit  for  the  world. 


Litany  of  St.  Anthony,  Abbot,  Father  of  Monasticism 

Lord,  have  mercy.   Christ,  have  mercy.   Lord,  have  mercy.   Christ,  hear  us. 

Chris  t,  graciously  hear  us. 
God  the  Heavenly  Father,  have  mercy  on  us. 
God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 
God  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  mercy  on  us. 
Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  have  mercy  on  us. 
Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  drawn  to  Gospel  living  by  the  words:   "If  you  would  be  perfect, 

go  sell  what  you  possess  and  give  to  the  poor",  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  whose  life  of  detachment  was  based  on  your  response  to  the  words 

of  Jesus:   "Do  not  be  anxious  about  tomorrow  ",  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  radiating  Christ  in  the  austerities  you  practiced,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  devoted  to  "the  discipline"  and  to  monastic  observances,  pray 

for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  called  "God-loved",  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  honoring  manual  labor,  pray  for  us. 

St.  Anthony,  abjectly  dependent  on  Jesus,  poor  in  spirit,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  deified  through  "convertibility",   filled  with  docility  to 

the  Spirit,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  blessed  with  a  strong  spirit  of  faith  in  knowing  that  grace 

is  more  powerful  than  any  temptation  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthony,  victorious  in  the  warfare  with  demons  and  self,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anthonyj  growing  in  union  with  God  through  the  monastic  life,  pray  for 

us . 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  spare  us.  Lord 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  graciously  hear  us,  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 

LET  US  PRAY. 

Father,  you  called  St.  Anthony  to  renounce  the  world  and  serve  you  in  the 
solitude  of  the  desert.   By  his  prayers  and  example,  may  we  learn  to  deny 
ourselves  and  to  love  you  above  all  things.   We  ask  this  through  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  your  Son,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  us  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
one  God,  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 
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OUR  MONASTIC  LIFE 

Sr.  Therese  Claire  Lum,  O.P. 
St .  Dominic ' s  Convent 
Bambui ,  Cameroon,  W,  Africa 

Our  Dominican  monastic  life,  like  every  other  form  of  consecrated  life 
in  the  Church,  consists  of  a  wholehearted  follovdng  of  Christ  in  a  decisive 
and  radical  manner.   It  is  a  stable  way  of  living  the  Christian  life,  charac- 
terized by  the  profession  of  the  three  evangelical  counsels.   It  springs 
from  love  of  God  and  is  sealed  with  a  new  title  -  profession. 

Various  services  to  the  Lord!   To  our  African  mentality  where  most  cultures 
regard  procreation  and  consequently  marriage  as  the  ideal,  a  religious  vocation 
in  the  family  is  not  always  a  welcome  gift.   Not  infrequently  you  hear  people 
ask:  Of  what  use  is  the  apostolic  religious,  let  alone  the  contemplative,  in 
today's  society,  where  lay  people  are  often  even  better  qualified  for  the 
apostolates  that  religious  undertake?  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  some  priests 
and  apostolic  religious  fail  to  see  the  value  of  the  enclosed  monastic  life 
in  a  society  which  at  every  juncture  seems  to  have  more  urgent  needs  demanding 
attention  and  care.   In  our  convent  here  at  Bambui,  some  of  us  needed  pretty 
strong  characters  to  find  themselves  within  its  four  walls. 

At  this  point,  maybe  it  will  be  good  to  share  an  experience  I  had  when 
I  was  a  novice.   On  my  way  from  the  dentistry  one  Saturday  afternoon,  I  \ms 
given  a  lift  by  a  young  medical  doctor.  Apart  from  occasional  comments  on 
the  rough  road,  fine  weather,  beautiful  scenery,  etc.,  we  drove  along  in 
silence  for  quite  some  time.   I  was  quite  at  ease  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
Dr.  Green  \-^s   not  going  to  miss  his  chanced  opportunity. 

Unexpectedly,  he  addressed  me  and  asked  how  I  had  come  to  take  up  "this 
job"  of  the  religious  life.   And  he  added  "do  you  hope  to  do  it  all  your  life?" 
At  first,  I  pretended  to  ignore  his  question,  but  he  had  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  "all"  that  half  consciously  I  could  hear  myself  asking  him  in  return: 
how  long  is  my  life?  Disregarding  my  attitude.  Dr.  Green  proceeded,  this 
time  in  a  less  demanding  tone.   "You  don't  seem  to  take  me  seriously.  Sister, 
but  although  a  Catholic  myself,  I  have  always  found  religious  life,  and  in 
particular  contemplative  life,  so  unnatural!"   He  went  on:  "To  me  the  latter 
is  a  mystery  v/ithin  the  mystery  that  the  former  already  is,  but  one  that  is 
an  utter  failure  in  what  constitutes  the  Christian  life  itself,  namely  charity." 

The  lengthy  silence  that  followed  indicated  that  my  companion  was  awaiting 
my  views  on  what  he  had  just  recounted.  Well,  I  began,  isn't  life  as  a  whole, 
regardless  of  the  sphere,  a  mystery?  Life  so  often  promises  man  so  much,  yet 
often  seems  to  leave  him  with  nothing  but  shattered  pieces  of  his  ovm  defeat. 
Jesus  is  both  the  center  and  fulfillment  of  all  life.  The  answer  to  man's 
fundamental  questions  in  life  lies  not  in  something  to  be  explained,  but  in 
someone  -  Jesus.   So  also  is  the  monastic  life.   In  the  first  place,  religious 
life  may  be  unusual,  but  it  is  not  unnatural,  as  you  say. 

"I  am  beginning  to  see  with  you,"  Dr.  Green  said,  "but  maybe  an  example 
will  bring  you  closer  to  my  problem."  He  then  settled  down  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  of  Therese  of  Lisieux  and  concluded  by  asking:   "Doesn't 
she  look  like  a  total  failure  with  all  her  natural  and  potential  talents?" 
To  his  surprise  I  agreed  with  him  and  then  added:   I  think  there  is  a  vast 
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difference  between  seeming  to  be  and  actually  being  something  or  someone. 
Even  Jesus  himself,  as  he  hung  helpless  on  the  cross,  seemed  a  failure  but  was 
he?  Your  problem  is,  I  went  on,  that  you  associate  contemplative  life  with 
"doing"  rather  than  with  "being".  Religious  life  is  not  a  job  that  one  takes 
up  but  a  state  of  life.   Contemplative  life  is  a  witness  to  the  vitality  of 
Jesus'  thirty  hidden  years  in  Nazareth.   A  religious  is  both  the  sign  and  the 
reality  of  what  she  or  he  signifies. 

As  to  what  our  contribution  is  to  the  grow^th  of  society,  as  people  often 
demand...   "That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask,"  Dr.  Green  put  in.  Well, 
what  is  a  human  being?  I  asked.  As  someone  has  succinctly  phrased  it:  A 
human  being  is  the  composite  that  results  from  the  substantial  union  of  body 
and  soul.   If  these  two  elements  constitute  a  human  being,  I  went  on,  then 
just  as  the  former  has  needs  to  be  attended  to,  so  has  the  latter.  We  need 
prayer  as  much  as  we  need  food,  but  we  do  not  always  realize  this  need.  God 
in  his  goodness  has,  as  it  were,  embodied  this  need  in  certain  individuals,  but 
not  because  they  are  better  than  others.   The  contemplative  isn't  where  she 
(or  he)  is  for  herself  alone.  She  is  there  for  the  whole  world  from  which  she 
seems  to  have  removed  herself  while  paradoxically  remaining  at  its  very  center. 

Our  main  apostolate  is  prayer  and  prayer  is  the  means  we  use  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  Spirit's  action  in  our  life,  and  to  let  God's  love  possess  us. 
Rules  and  regulations  are  also  means  which  help  or  should  help  us  to  this  end. 
When  totally  possessed  by  this  love,  our  actions  too  are  gradually  infiltrated, 
so  that  eventually  our  life  becomes  a  life  of  prayer  in  the  singular  rather 
than  of  saying  "prayers".  Dr.  Green  was  fully  attentive,  so  I  proceeded. 
Nothing  I  have  said,  of  course,  is  new  but  only  a  weak  imitation  of  Christ  who, 
to  receive  his  Father's  will,  emptied  himself  to  the  point  of  accepting  a 
shameful  death  on  the  cross.  WTien  the  love  of  the  religious,  like  his,  has 
been  completely  transf onned ,  it  will  then  be  able  to  transcend  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space.   She  or  he  will  then,  like  Christ,  be  a  person  for  others, 
not  necessarily  by  physical  presence  at  any  given  time  or  place,  but  by  the 
totality  of  her  commitment.  Thus  what  every  Christian  cultivates  as  the 
deepest  treasure  of  his  or  her  heart  -  the  spirit  of  Christ  -  the  one  consecrated, 
as  it  were,  also  puts  on  outwardly.   Every  religious  is  called  into  a  oneness 
with  Christ  that  often  confronts,  challenges  and  mystifies  even  the  one  called, 
a  oneness  that  with  each  passing  day  should  take  ever  deeper  root. 

By  now  we  had  reached  my  destination,  to  Dr.  Green's  regret.  As  I  jumped 
out  of  the  car,  he  waved  and  said:   "Goodbye  Sister!  Till  another  toothache!" 
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translated  by  Sr.  Mary  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Buffalo 


In  194  7  Julieta  Elipe  invited  Teresa  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises  in  Teruel 
gi^•en  by  Don  Baldomero  Jimenez  Duque,  who  was  then  rector  of  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary in  Avila.   This  gave  Teresa  an  opportunity  for  msiny  frequent  visits  to 
the  city  of  St.  Teresa.   Julieta  had  moved  her  field  of  action  as  well  as  her 
home  to  Avila,  where  she  invited  Teresa  many  times  to  speak  to  different  youth 
groups  and  workers  and  to  conduct  cursillos.   Teresa  and  her  friends  often  went 
to  Avila  to  attend  the  exercises.   Sometimes  these  were  given  to  the  Franciscan 
Third  Order,  at  other  times  to  the  Poor  Clares.   They  also  attended  weekly  meet- 
ings in  the  summer  time.   These  were  organized  in  Avila  for  the  Teresians  and 
for  the  Knights  of  St.  John.   People  were  influenced  in  an  extraordinary  way  by 
Teresa's  personality.   She  became  better  acquainted  with  many  priests  whcMn  she 
met  during  her  apostolic  journeys.   She  also  succeeded  in  taping  talks  given  at 
the  meetings.   The  recordings  \^ere   made  on  the  fairly  primitive  equipment  avail- 
able at  the  time. 

Some  of  these  events  led  to  others.   Teresa's  stay  in  Avila  occasioned  a 
visit  to  Olmedo.   At  that  time  Olmedo  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Avila.   It  was 
a  town  with  a  population  of  about  four  thousand — rather  large  for  that  part  of 
Castile.  Olmedo  was  poverty-stricken  and  was  in  great  spiritual  need.   It 
seemed  opportune  that  Teresa  should  reside  there  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  group  of  young  people  who  would  be  the  ferment  of  renewal  for  the 
whole  toun. 

Teresa  and  her  friends  had  discussed  the  vocation  of  "rolling  stones," 
souls  of  prayer,  true  contemplatives  viho   were  always  moving  toward  those  in 
need,  having  no  fixed  abode,  incapable  of  taking  root  anj'where  or  of  being  held 
back  by  anyone  or  an;s-thing.   They  would  have  no  time  or  place  for  themselves, 
no  temporal  possessions.  Indeed,  one  could  scarcely  speak  of  a  vocation  of  a 
"rolling  stone",  since  in  itself  the  "stone"  was  wholly  for  others,  its  glance 
on  God  as  it  imparted  his  gifts  to  others.   The  "rolling  stone"  would  prepare 
others  to  develop  these  gifts  and,  leaving  them  in  charge,  would  pass  on  "to 
other  towns."  They  saw  this  as  a  difficult  and  heroic  vocation,  but  sublime. 
God  alone  sufficed.   Teresa  actually  lived  this  vocation  for  some  time.   When 
she  went  to  Olmedo  on  July  24,  1951,  she  never  suspected  vihat   Olmedo  was  to 
mean  in  her  life.  She  did  not  suspect  that  one  day  God  would  want  her  tbere 
definitively;  that  it  would  be  for  her  a  final  destination;  that  even  though 
the  stone  would  continue  rolling  for  awhile,  it  would  finally  stop  there. 

We  can  imagine  that  for  Teresa,  given  the  social  context  of  her  existence, 
going  to  Olmedo  was  not  easy.   It  must  have  been  difficult  for  her  family  also, 
for  her  friends,  for  Catholic  Action  groups  and  for  the  people  of  Olmedo.   It 
was  all  very  strange.   Her  stay  in  Olmedo  had  been  planned  ahead  of  time  in 
Avila  by  Julieta  and  by  the  diocesan  president  of  the  youth  groups,  but  to  all 
appearances  she  was  going  there  alone  as  a  young  lady  with  a  degree  in 
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philosophy,  who  was  merely  seeking  a  place  to  rest  and  recuperate.   Later  she 
would  take  on  some  classes  in  literature  in  the  local  college,  as  a  pretext  to 
better  justify  her  presence  and  in  order  to  leave  the  students  in  charge  of  the 
apostolic  works  which  always  engulfed  her.   Wherever  she  went  her  apostolate 
always  took  root  rapidly  like  fire  in  a  dry  cane  field.   This  was  true  not  only 
in  Olmedo  but  also  in  the  surrounding  towns  of  Pedrajas,  Iscar  and  Ataquines. 
Her  work  w^s  principally  among  young  girls,  but  she  also  reached  young  boys, 
married  couples  and  all  classes  of  people.   Her  apostolic  work  often  awakened 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  religious  life.   A  sudden  surge  of  reli- 
gious unrest  was  felt  in  this  historic  town.   Teresa  had  received  full  freedom 
of  action  from  the  bishop  of  Avila,  Don  Santos  Moro.   This  action  flowed  princi- 
pally from  the  groundwork  of  Catholic  Action,  and  she  unfolded  and  developed  it 
indef atigably . 

These  were  months  of  solitude  as  well  a^  companionship  for  Teresa.   Soli- 
tude, because  she  lived  in  the  depths  of  her  soul;  she  tried  to  share  with  oth- 
ers, but  her  friends,  directors  and  all  who  shared  the  same  ideals  and  aposto- 
late were  inevitably  left  behind.   She  was  always  surrounded  by  the  young  girls 
she  was  forming,  wiio  monopolized  her  and  took  up  much  of  her  time,  but  in  her 
heart  she  remained  close  to  the  sanctuary,  near  God.  We  will  comment  on  this 
later . 

Teresa  lived  as  a  guest  in  the  home  of  Jose  Gonzales  and  his  wife  Sagrario 
de  la  Rosa,  a  very  good  and  simple  couple.  They  had  two  children.   He  was  a 
poor  shepherd.   Through  the  intervention  of  the  Dominican  nuns  of  the  Monastery 
of  the  Mother  of  God  they  agreed  to  take  her  in.   It  \>7as  a  very  poor  home,  with- 
out running  water  and  with  few  conveniences.   The  daily  fare  for  Teresa,  "that 
sick  girl",  u-hose  illnesses  were  daily  increasing,  consisted  of  a  little  soup, 
some  cooked  fish,  and  fruit.   She  tried  not  to  giv'e  any  trouble,  although  the 
small  house  soon  became  a  center  where  her  friends  gathered  to  consult  her.   I 
myself  was  able  to  speak  recently  to  that  good  lady,  Sagrario,  wlio  is  still 
living. 

With  great  enthusiasm  she  referred  to  Teresa  as  "a  saint" .   Teresa  had 
readily  gained  the  confidence  of  this  humble  and  self-effacing  family,  but  in 
their  simple  timidity  they  feared  being  responsible  for  this  strange,  sick 
girl.   Teresa  shared  with  them  the  few  free  moments  she  was  allowed.   Frequent- 
ly she  stayed  up  with  Sagrario  to  await  the  late  return  of  her  husband  from 
work,  or  helped  with  the  children,  Pepito  and  Catalina,  when  they  came  home 
from  school.   She  led  them  gradually  to  growth  in  virtue  by  her  warm  and  oppor- 
tune encouragement.   Her  words  fell  into  their  souls  like  small  good  seeds. 
Sagrario  became  more  pious  and  sometimes  aiccompanied  Teresa  on  visits  to  the 
sick  or  in  search  of  a  priest  to  bring  the  Sacraments.  She  still  remembers  with 
emotion  the  impression  of  holiness  that  Teresa's  stay  in  her  home  left  in  her 
manory . 

The  great  impact  that  Teresa  made  in  Olmedo  at  that  time  was  vividly  felt 
by  all,  as  we  have  said.   The  cursillos,  the  circles  of  formation  and  study, 
the  personal  contacts  with  each  and  all,  the  parish  catechesis,  the  friends  she 
made  among  so  many  couples,  the  numerous  religious  vocations  that  were  fostered 
and  the  help  to  seminarians — all  these  things  left  a  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. At  the  same  time  Teresa  experienced  opposition  and  resistance.  Verses 
were  composed  about  her  in  stinging  irony.   This  was  to  be  expected,  for  she 
had  brought  with  her  the  quiet  spiritual  revolution  which  overtook  that  town. 
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Here  are  the  impressions  of  a  young  girl  of  Olmedo  who  remained  faithful 
to  Teresa  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  first  in  the  world  and  then  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Mother  of  God: 

"I  met  her  on  the  1st  of  August,  1951,  at  exactly  twelve  o'clock  noon.   I 
had  heard  about  her,  but  had  not  guessed  the  greatness  of  her  personality.  Just 
a  few  months  before,   Maria  Isabel  Sastre  had  arranged  a  Week  for  Youth  in  Olme- 
do in  order  to  prepare  for  Teresa's  arrival.  One  day  we  were  given  notice  (to 
which  we  did  not  attach  too  much  importance)  that  during  the  summer  a  young  pro- 
pagandist would  be  coming  to  Olmedo  for  a  short  stay.   She  was  coming  for  a 
change  of  air  and  rest,  and  we  were  to  try  to  find  a  place  where  she  could 
stay.  The  name  of  a  family  living  near  the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  was 
proposed.   With  a  modicum  of  interest  on  our  part  we  asked  the  lady  of  the 
house,  but  she  declined  regretfully  due  to  poverty  and  other  circumstances  in 
her  home.   Thus  ended  our  search.   We  decided  that  if  Teresa  did  ccme,  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  look  further,  or  perhaps  she  could  be  received  at  the 
guest  house  of  the  conv^ent,  as  usually  happened  v;iien  propagandists  of  Catholic 
Action  came  into  town.   That  seemed  to  solve  the  problem. 

"Teresa  arrived  in  Olmedo  on  the  24th  of  July.  It  was  a  typical  Castilian 
hot  afternoon.   A  group  of  3'oung  people  went  to  the  station  to  meet  her.   They 
graciously  accompanied  her  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  once  she 
^vas  installed  in  the  guest  house  they  left  rather  hurriedly,  since  they  all  had 
plans  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  plans  which  were  not  precisely  apostolic.   A 
small  detail  which  might  cause  a  smile  was  that  they  invited  her  to  a  field  ex- 
cursion for  the  following  day.   The  invitation  was  a  mere  formality  and  Teresa 
declined  simply  because  she  did  not  wish  to  go  out  then.   The  girls  were  rather 
relieved,  as  they  did  not  know  her  well  and  they  were  all  planning  to  go  with 
their  boy  friends.   They  did  not  expect  to  see  much  more  of  her  since  she  was 
there  only  to  recuperate. 

"At  that  time  there  was  another  young  girl,  Mary  Carmen  Jovillar,  in 
Olmedo  for  a  rest.   Many  girls  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  at  her  home.   It 
was  some  of  these  who  went  to  meet  Teresa  at  the  station.   They  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  each  other  there,  and  Teresa  would  also  be  going  there  every  day 
and  would  be  using  Mary  Carmen's  home  a^  a  'center'  for  contacts  with  various 
groups.   It  was  here  that  Teresa  began  her  work,  and  it  spread  rapidly  as  in 
other  places.   Her  wealth  of  charm,  her  joy  and  her  extraordinary  character 
opened  wide  all  doors  and  hearts  to  her.   She  had  arrived  on  the  24th  of  July 
but  I  did  not  meet  her  until  August  1st.   During  this  short  spaice  of  time,  when 
I  wsis  not  in  Olmedo,  I  received  the  news  that  there  was  such  a  tremendous  propa- 
gandist there  that  it  would  be  well  worth  my  while  to  come  and  meet  her.   This 
invitation  met  with  such  indifference  on  my  part  that  had  it  not  been  for  other 
reasons  I  should  not  have  returned  to  Olmedo. 

"The  morning  of  August  1st  arrived  and  I  paid  Mary  Carmen  a  short  courtesy 
visit.   It  was  simply  a  neighborly  gesture.   When  I  was  preparing  to  leave, 
Mary  Carmen  insisted  that  I  wait  a  little  longer.   She  told  me  Teresa  would 
arrive  at  twelve  and  that  she  knew  I  would  enjoy  meeting  her.   I  waited.   Soon 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  vibrant  voice  expressing  cordial  greetings  as  she 
came  to  each  one  in  turn.  When  she  came  close  to  v^ere  I  was  standing  I  was 
greatly  impressed.   Never  had  I  met  such  a  person.   I  saw  true  nobility  of 
heart  expressed  in  her  eyes,  her  words,  her  whole  bearing.   I  was  even  more 
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impressed  when  she  greeted  me  by  name,  without  introduction.   No  one  had  told 
her  I  was  there.   The  greeting  we  exchanged  seemed  to  affirm  a  friendship. 
Without  forseeing  how  much  this  gesture  would  meaji  to  me  later,  I  felt  at  that 
moment  that  I  was  recei\'ing  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts.   We  engaged  in  conver- 
sation and  the  hours  passed  quickly. 

"Teresa  won  my  heart  from  the  first  moment,  but  with  time  I  was  to 
disco^■er  in  her  life  a  humsm  and  divine  richness  that  almost  frightened  me. 
The  discovery  would  be  gradual,  an  lonfolding  of  unexpected  qualities  in  her 
capable  of  filling  me  with  exultant  joy.   She  opened  to  me  the  mystery  of  a 
personal  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  supernatural  life.   We  would  spend  hours 
speaking  of  the  Gospel  and  her  power,  enthusiasm  and  fascination  were 
contagious.   How  deep  was  her  sense  of  God!   Her  words  and  her  life  were 
admirable . 

"Her  spirit  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  wsls  great.   Although  it  was  less  than 
a  year  since  she  had  undergone  surgery  and  she  still  suffered  from  a  painful, 
unhealed  wound,  yet  she  went  about  so  simply  that  one  would  not  have  suspected 
the  seriousness  of  her  illness.   This  was  her  usual  and  authentic  approach  to 
everything.   She  had  always  desired  to  live  a  life  of  poverty,  and  in  the  home 
of  those  good,  poor  and  simple  people  she  experienced  all  kinds  of  inconven- 
iences, lacking  not  only  comforts  but  even  the  bare  necessities  normal  in  any 
home.   With  these  humble  friends  she  suffered  extreme  cold  or  heat  according  to 
the  season.  Many  a  time  in  winter  I  saw  her  come  out  of  the  chapel  after  spend- 
ing four  hours  of  uninterrupted  prayer,  frozen  from  head  to  toe,  and  return  to 
that  poor  home  where  she  would  get  the  minimum  of  heat  from  a  small  kitchen 
stove  and  a  meal  of  soup,  bread  and  water.   But  she  was  always  cheerful,  and 
adapted  to  ever>"thing  so  contentedly  that  we  got  the  impression  nothing  could 
have  suited  her  better.   Her  simple  hosts  could  not  help  causing  her  many  in- 
conveniences because  of  their  extreme  poverty.   What  seemed  natural  to  them 
roust  have  tried  Teresa  greatly.   But  if  they  could  not  give  her  material  goods, 
they  compensated  with  loving  kindness  and  solicitude.   And  Teresa  on  her  part, 
with  her  graciousness  and  wit,  managed  to  convince  everyone  that  there  were  no 
inconveniences  at  all. 

"During  the  time  she  spent  in  Olmedo  I  witnessed  her  daily  life.   She  was 
tireless  in  her  work  with  Catholic  Action  groups  and  with  individuals,  giving 
talks  constantly.   She  never  evaded  a  sacrifice  or  effort,  never  missed  a 
chance  to  make  God  better  known.   She  was  not  satisfied  to  work  only  in  Olme- 
do.  She  went  to  all  the  surrounding  villages.   She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  times  we  had  to  walk  long  distances,  and  she  was 
not  well.  Many  times,  before  these  long  walks,  she  had  spent  the  previous 
night  in  prayer  in  some  church  or  chapel.   She  went  frequently  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  but  she  also  went  to  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  she  always  took  a  companion." 

God,  however,  had  directed  Teresa  to  Olmedo  for  a  mission  as  yet  unsuspect- 
ed. At  that  time  there  were  in  the  town  three  monasteries  of  enclosed  nuns: 
Cistercians,  Conceptionists  and  Dominicans.  Providentially  it  was  the  last 
named,  the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God,  with  which  Teresa  had  most  connec- 
tions.  The  young  girls  of  Catholic  Action  hsui  asked  the  nuns  if  they  could 
take  her  in  at  the  guest  house.  This  had  not  been  possible  for  long  because 
their  guest  house  was  small  and  was  needed  for  the  Sisters'  guests  and  fami- 
lies. But  the  nuns  were  instrumental  in  her  meeting  the  Gonzales  family.   The 
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nuns  also  gave  her  full  freedom  in  the  use  of  their  chapel,  day  or  night,  so 
that  she  could  satisfy  her  hunger  for  prayer  and  the  Eucharist  in  the  few  hours 
she  had.   Teresa  also  became  acquainted  with  the  nuns. 

The  history  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  goes  back  to 
1528.   It  began  as  a  home  for  pious  women  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.   Dona  Francisca  de  Zuniga,  the  widow  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Daza,  a  former  ma- 
gistrate of  the  \'illage  of  Olmedo,  u-^s  their  leader.   Subsequently  the  Rule  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  were  adopted  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Master  of  the  Order,  Father  Joa- 
quin Briz,  in  a  decree  dated  April  13th,  1830.   Their  free,  deliberate  and  unan- 
imous acceptance  of  the  new  way  of  life  within  the  Order  was  marked  by  heroism. 
In  1835,  during  the  painful'  trial  of  exclaustration  in  Spain,  the  Prioress, 
Mother  Isabel  de  Garci  Martin,  a  woman  of  noble  spirit,  was  left  alone  in  the 
monastery  with  three  novices,  owing  to  the  government's  prohibition  of  reli- 
gious professions.   They  were  obliged  to  wear  secular  clothes.   The  constancy 
of  this  woman  was  one  of  the  pillars  that,  in  the  silence  of  yesterday,  was 
supporting  the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  today.   Through  the  years  count- 
less holy  Dominicans  lived  and  died  there,  seeds  falling  into  the  furrows  to 
bear  rich  fruit  for  posterity.   In  1868  the  ban  w^s  lifted  and  common  life  was 
resumed.   The  community  began  to  grow,  but  with  the  passing  of  time  a  gradual 
decline  set  in. 

When  Teresa  became  acquainted  with  the  monastery  there  were  fourteen  nuns, 
very  poorly  formed  in  religious  life.   They  suffered  greatly,  both  materially 
and  spiritually,  and  were  attempting  to  run  a  day  school  for  girls,  a  situation 
common  at  the  time.   Even  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux  found  herself  in  a  cc«nraunity 
which  included  a  number  of  frustrated  women  who  could  be  petty,  vexing,  tedious 
and  at  times  unmanageable.   .All  this  is  very  human;  good  will  is  not  always 
lacking  but  the  limitations  of  human  beings  are  precisely  that — limitations, 
and  to  be  scandalized  or  shocked  by  this  could  be  pharisaical.   Teresa  dealt 
mainly  with  the  nun  who  ran  the  day  school  aind  with  a  young  novice  who  had  en- 
tered the  monastery  from  the  day  school,  to  whom  she  gave  music  lessons  before 
her  profession.   She  shared  with  this  novice  her  own  enthusiasm  for  a  total 
commitment  to  the  Lord,  pointing  out  ways  and  means  of  observing  fidelity  and 
stability.   This  seemed  like  a  preparation  for  renewal  in  the  proximate  future. 
But  it  was  more.   It  gave  rise  to  a  hope  that  some  new  vocations  would  come 
from  Zaragoza  to  enlarge  this  small  group  of  nuns.  Among  the  young  girls  in 
Teresa's  circle  with  wiiom  she  was  closest  were  some  who  longed  for  the  clois- 
tered life.  Meanwhile  Teresa  a^ked  herself  vdiat  could  be  done  for  this  commu- 
nity with  its  many  needs.  She  helped  them  in  many  ways,  suDcompanying  thetn  to 
the  doctor,  playing  the  organ  for  feasts  and  so  forth. 

After  much  arduous  negotiation,  and  after  the  situation  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  bishop  of  Avila  and  the  archbishop  of  Zaragoza,  Teresa  final- 
ly obtained  permission  for  three  Dominican  nuns  from  the  monastery  in  Daroca  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Olmedo  community.  One  nun  would  serve  as  prioress,  an- 
other as  directress  of  novices  and  the  third  as   turn  sister.   Teresa  knew  these 
nuns  well,  due  to  her  frequent  visits  to  their  city.  At  the  time  Mother  Imelda 
of  blessed  memory  was  prioress.   Since  Teresa  had  asked  for  the  best  she  had 
for  Olmedo,  Mother,  in  her  great  generosity,  thought  of  Sister  Teresita 
Iriarte,  the  turn  sister  at  Daroca,  a  nun  "with  an  extraordinary,  truly 
magnanimous  spirit",  to  quote  one  who  knew  her  well.  When  the  prioress  placed 
Teresa's  request  for  help  for  Olmedo  before  her  community  Sister  Teresita  was 
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one  of  the  first  to  volunteer.   The  other  two  nuns  chosen  to  acccmipany  her  were 
Sister  Ines  and  Sister  Asuncion.   E\'erything  was  aranged  and  the  nuns  arrived 
in  Olmedo  in  January,  1953. 

But  this  was  not  enough  for  Teresa.   This  monastery  must  be  peopled  with 
new  and  abundant  members.   For  this  purpose  she  herself  prepared  a  small  group 
of  young  girls  from  Zaragoza  v>-ho  desired  to  be  religious  and  were  free  to  fol- 
low their  call.   She  initiated  them  in  all  aspects  of  religious  life,  pointing 
out  to  them  various  useful  works  which  could  be  pursued  in  the  monastery.   She 
taught  them  about  the  practice  of  the  monastic  virtues  of  poverty,  obedience 
and  recollection  as  an  expert  novice  mistress  might  do.   One  of  these  girls 
commented  later:   "Whenever  we  were  gathered  in  her  home  sewing  clothes  for  the 
poor,  when  the  bell  rang  to  end  the  session  she  would  say  to  us,  'Try  to  form 
the  habit  of  stopping  your  needle  in  mid-air  or  on  the  garment'  ,  so  as  to 
instill  in  us  the  virtue  of  obedience.   It  was  a  happy  preparatory  exercise  for 
us." 

In  May  of  1953  the  first  four  Aragonese  girls  of  that  group  entered  the 
Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God.   A  few  days  later  another  joined  them  and  la- 
ter, in  July  and  December,  a  few  more.   They  had  all  been  prepared  and  fore- 
warned about  the  "risks".  They  were  aware  of  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
community.   They  knew  the  nature  of  the  adventure  they  were  embarking  upon. 
But  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  story. 

Teresa's  stay  in  Olmedo  lasted  from  July  1951  to  August  1952.  During  this 
year  she  was  absent  from  Olmedo  on  three  occasions:   once  on  a  short  trip  to  Pa- 
lencia,  another  time  to  spend  Christmas  in  Zaragoza  with  her  family  (she  was  as- 
sured that  God  willed  this  of  her) ,  and  once  more  she  went  to  Zaragoza  due  to 
the  illness  of  her  two  aunts.   But  now  in  August  of  1952  she  went  with  some 
young  girls  from  Olmedo  to  Avila,  where  others  from  Zaragoza  were  awaiting 
them.   They  would  be  taking  part  in  the  well-known  Teresian  Week.   But  on 
August  6th  Teresa  became  gravely  ill  and  had  to  undergo  emergency  surgery  under 
bad  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  patient.   From  Avila 
she  had  to  go  to  Zaragoza  to  recuperate.   Her  stay  in  Olmedo  as  a  lay  person 
had  ended. 

Teresa  continued  her  untiring  sowing  of  the  seed  until  1955.   She  contin- 
ued to  prepare  various  persons  for  their  vocations.   She  continued,  too,  her 
self-abasement  in  the  ever  renewed  encounter  with  the  Lord.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  her  many  journeys  throughout  Spain.   Before  proceeding  further,  let 
us  now  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  secret  of  her  interior  life  during 
these  years — that  secret  which  explains  her  radiant  magnetism. 

It  is  clear  that  the  secret  was  her  profound  interior  life.  All  those  who 
knew  her  at  that  time  agree  in  affirming  her  sidmirable  and  even  aistonishing 
life  of  prayer.   Since  her  years  as  a  student,  since  her  surrender  to  the  Lord, 
prayer,  especially  near  the  ssinctuary,  was  her  life.  The  chapel  of  the  dioce- 
san council  of  Zaragoza  saw  her  spend  many  hours  and  even  entire  nights — some- 
times two  or  three  in  succession — close  to  the  altar,  motionless  and  rapt  in 
prayer  as  if  transported  or  in  ecstacy.  She  also  spent  time  in  other  churches 
even  though  weighed  down  by  fatigue  and  infirmity.  But  nothing  mattered  to 
her.   One  of  many  witnesses  said:   "Her  prayer  made  me  apprehensive  scmetimes. 
I  used  to  see  her  spend  hours  without  moving.   Although  most  churches  in  Olmedo 
were  quiet  and  solitary,  she  had  a  predilection  for  the  Cistercian  chapel, 
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which  no  longer  exists,  and  there  she  would  spend  hours  on  her  knees,  motion- 
less.  I  observed  this,  and  also  heard  the  chaplain  of  the  convent  comment  on 
it  several  times.  She  prepared  all  her  work  in  prayer,  although  sometimes  she 
improvised  as  was  natural  for  her.   She  alw'ays  said  she  wanted  to  do  everything 
with  the  Ijord,  and  there  in  his  presence  she  would  uirite  letters  and  do  various 
kinds  of  intellectual  work.   I  heard  her  say  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
whenever  she  could,  she  would  study  in  the  chapel.   We  always  knew  where  to 
find  her.   Whenever  I  found  her  in  prayer,  I  neither  wished  nor  dared  to  inter- 
rupt her."  This  same  witness  also  added  that  sometimes  she  came  upon  Teresa 
silently  weeping,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  question  her  on  the  reason  for 
those  mj'sterious  tears. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  center  of  Teresa's  life  of  prayer  was  the  Eucha- 
rist.  This  seemed  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  very  beginning  in  Teruel, 
during  her  early  years,  and  especially  after  her  meeting  with  the  saintly 
priest,  Don  Manuel  Hinojosa.   Holy  Mass,  Communion,  the  sanctuary  were  her 
life.   This  explains  her  heroism  and  her  desire  for  Holy  Communion  during  the 
tragic  war  days.   Af ten^sfards ,  as  a  propagandist,  she  made  every  effort  and  sa- 
crifice not  to  miss  at  least  Holy  Communion  daily.   Countless  stories  are  told 
about  this.   We  must  remember  that  in  those  years  priests  were  scarce,  and  so 
many  adjustments  had  to  be  made.   In  her  small  diary  she  herself  relates  one  of 
the  many  incidents  often  repeated  during  her  journeys  for  God's  work. 

"It  was  one  of  those  days,  like  many  others,  during  a  month  like  any 
other,  and. . .we  we  were  working  on  propaganda  in  Alcorisa,  the  principal  and 
central  scene  of  our  work,  in  the  lower  part  of  Aragon.   We  were  headed  for 
Berge.  When  we  arrived  there  we  found  the  priest  deathly  ill.   He  could  not 
move.   There  was  no  one  to  give  us  Holy  Communion.   We  were  already  at  a  great 
distance  from  Alcorisa.   What  to  do?  Holy  Communion!   We  started  back  to  Al- 
corisa— a  very  long  walk  of  many  hours,  and  then  we  had  to  return.   Could  we  do 
it?  We  tried.   We  knew  the  road  was  long.   We  began  our  journey.   After  a  few 
minutes  of  walking  we  heard  someone  calling  us  loudly.   A  bus  from  Berge  had 
just  arrived  there  on  its  way  to  Alcorisa  and  was  to  return  to  Cantavieja.   It 
was  a  new  line  of  buses  that  had  begun  precisely  that  day,  that  morning,  and  at 
that  hour  I   No  one  knew  about  it  beforehand.   It  was  a  surprise  for  everyone, 
perhaps  even  for  those  responsible  for  the  enterprise.   It  was  God's  surprise 
for  souls  that  thirst,  and  he  was  fulfilling  his  promise,  'Whoever  is  thirsty, 
let  him  come  to  me  and  drink.'   If  he  invites,  he  must  prepare  the  feast,  even 
if  it  means  the  beginning  of  a  new  line  of  buses!   But  what  is  that  compared  to 
satisfying  one  who  thirsts?  We  went  to  Acorisa  and  a  little  later  returned  to 
Berge.  Everything  was  turning  out  so  well.   What  does  it  cost  the  good  Uord  to 
place  a  bus  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  love,  even  in  a  strange  and  inhospita- 
ble poor  town?  The  mj'^stery  of  the  Eucharist  is  much  greater  than  anything  else 
in  life.  What  really  costs  is  the  mystery  of  God.   It  is  something  that  cannot 
be  bought,  not  with  all  the  money  in  the  world.   God  makes  use  of  this  world  to 
give  it  a  new  progression  of  love,  a  new  cry  of  life — a  participation  in  his 
own  being.   It  is  worthwhile  to  give  or  sell  all  the  tresisures  on  earth  for  one 
Communion.   This  is  God's  gift.   Communion  purifies  us  so  that  we  may  continue 
receiving  Holy  Corranunion." 

We  mentioned  elsewhere  her  trip  to  Rome  for  the  Holy  Year,  1950.   She 
writes:   "The  long  trip  began  poorly — third  class.  We  had  an  itinerary  for  the 
pilgrimage,  and  daily  Holy  Communion  was  assured.   Only  in  this  way  can  one 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.   The  trip  would  have  lost  its  meaning  if  we  had 
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missed  Communion  one  single  day.   It  would  have  been  too  high  a  price  to  pay." 
She  then  describes  how  the  train  was  delayed  sind  the  setbacks  she  and   another 
girl  had  to  endure  in  Ventimiglia  in  order  to  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  how 
they  missed  the  train  and  finally  arri\'ed  in  Rome.   They  accepted  new  and  sud- 
den changes  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Holy  Communion  the  day  they  left  to  re- 
turn to  Spain.   They  missed  the  bus  of  the  pilgrimage  that  was  to  conduct  them 
to  the  station. . .new  anguish  in  Lourdes. . .but  Holy  Communion  was  not  missed  a 
single  day,  although  the  tensions  were  great  enough  to  fill  a  book. 

Teresa  wrote  the  following  lines  about  Rome:   "Rome. . .purification. . .the 
papacy... the  catacombs.   What  great  joy  and  great  desires'.   How  one  would  wish 
to  fall  on  one's  knees  before  the  living  Christ  on  earth... one  could  learn  meek- 
ness, goodness  and  above  all  charity  aind  humility.   We  spent  our  days  in  Rome 
in  St.  Peter's  Square,  our  eyes  fixed  firmly — very  firmly — on  the  dome  of  the 
Vatican.   There  we  could  learn  love  for  our  brothers,  concern  for  the  Church. 
Pope  Pius  XII  never  turned  off  his  light  until  after  midnight.   His  children 
were  using  up  his  hours  and  his  life.   What  a  lesson — those  worldwide  bless- 
ings, that  open  and  profound  gaze!   How  a  soul  could  be  filled  with  love  for 
the  Chiorchl   On  our  last  night  we  could  not  tear  ourselves  away  from  St. 
Peter's  Square.   It  was  the  last  night;  the  Holy  Father's  window  magnetized 
us.   That  lighted  window  held  so  many  secrets  of  love.   We  stood  there  trans- 
fixed. We  hardly  thought  of  the  time.   We  finally  had  to  tear  ourselves  away." 

The  following  lines  were  wTitten  by  her  at  the  end  of  her  life,  and  they 
tell  everything.   The  Eucharist  was  the  secret  of  this  extraordinary  life. 
Later  we  shall  say  more  on  this  theme  as  we  follow  her  through  her  daily  liv- 
ing: "The  Eucharist!   It  has  always  made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  now  more 
than  ever.   It  must  be  that  my  whole  life  has  been  forged  by  the  warmth  of  the 
Eucharist.   It  explains  all  that  I  am  and  all  I  have." 

Teresa's  vocation  at  this  time  seemed  more  like  that  of  a  rolling  stone. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  her  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  so  profound;  on 
the  other,  her  apostolic  aictivity,  so  widespread  and  efficacious.   She  was  con- 
templative in  action,  or  active  in  contemplation,  as  you  prefer.   The  difficult 
synthesis  of  action  and  contemplation  could  be  discerned  in  her  life  to  an 
ideal  degree,  yet  this  was  not  her  mission.  Among  the  young  girls  thriving 
under  Teresa's  care,  some  were  looking  toward  the  cloister,  others  toward 
religious  life  in  active  congregations,  while  still  others  sought  their  place 
in  the  world,  engaged  in  apostolic  works  or  home-making.   She  fostered 
vocations  of  all  kinds.  We  have  already  mentioned  those  girls  she  prepared  for 
the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  Olmedo.   Her  own  self-searching 
deepened.   She  saw  on  the  horizon  of  her  life  a  call  to  the  cloister  which  waus 
becoming  more  insistent.   Was  this  an  illusion?  Was  it  an  evasion  of  her 
incessant  labor  and  fatigue,  a  would-be  escape  from  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  that  her  present  lifestyle  entailed? 

During  this  period  Teresa  also  began  to  find  herself  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  misunderstandings  and  suspicions.  We  must  not  forget  that  her  work 
was  before  the  public  eye  more  than  ever,  and  many  were  puzzled  by  her  tremen- 
dous influence.  Her  apostolic  works  swept  forward  like  fire  in  brambles.  She 
stirred  peoples*  consciences,  affected  them,  converted  them,  carried  them  away 
with  her  spirit.   Because  of  her  temperament  and  her  spirit  her  talks  resembled 
a  living  gospel  with  all  its  radical  exigencies.   She  knew  very  well  how  to  dis- 
tinguish, discern  or  compel.   To  many  she  gave  the  impression  of  demanding  too 
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much,  of  greatly  exaggerating  the  value  of  virginity,  of  wanting  to  make  nuns 
of  everyone.   The  Diocesan  Council  for  Youth  in  Zaragoza,  as   well  as  the  Nation- 
al Council,  grew  unduly  alarmed.   Catholic  Action,  they  decided,  was  not  a  feed- 
er for  con\-ents.   A  series  of  warnings  and  prohibitions  developed.   After  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  diocesan  centers  or  parishes  to  give  talks,  she  would  dis- 
cover on  her  arrival  that  the  engagement  had  been  cancelled  by  the  Catholic  Ac- 
tion authorities.  In  a  private  letter  she  w-rote,  "In  the  last  diocese  I  visit- 
ed, I  was  gi\"en  a  brief  note  from  the  Suj^erior  Council  advising  me  to  curtail 
m;:>'  activity."  She  reacted  with  serenity  and  peace,  smiling  and  trying  to  calm 
those  concerned,  and  helping  them  to  avoid  any  disturbance.   Sometimes  she  her- 
self, on  suspecting  opposition,  would  quickly  try  to  allay  the  difficulty  or 
overlook  it,  remaining  calm  and  tranquil.   All  roads  were  gradually  being 
closed  to  her.   Moreover,  within  the  Catholic  Action  movement  itself,  as  well 
as   other  apostolic  movements  of  the  epoch,  certain  criteria  were  being  intro- 
duced which  militated  against  Teresa's  spiritual  sensibility,  sincere  and 
straightfor^^;a^d  as  she  was.   It  became  less  easy  for  her  to  maintain  an  under- 
standing with  the  directors.   She  found  it  impossible  to  work  within  that  offi- 
cially approved  ecclesial  framework  under  such  conditions.  The  situation  be- 
came, in  fact,  an  invitation  for  her  to  withdraw. 

But  deep  within  her  w^s  a  more  serious  motivation.   This  motivation  was 
the  "call".   She  had  heard  it  for  a  long  time,  and  circumstances  pointing  to  it 
were  becoming  ever  more  obvious  and  urgent.   It  was  not  a  matter  of  withdrawing 
from  struggle  and  hard  work.  She  knew  this.   It  w^s  rather  a  growing  awareness 
that  her  work  would  go  deeper  and  carry  further  in  the  cloister.  Hers  was  the 
vocation  of  loving  and  pure  contemplation  for  the  Church,  the  world  and  its 
problems.   This  call  pursued  her,  gave  her  no  rest,  yet  she  did  not  act  preci- 
pitously.  She  had  been  preparing  others  while  she  herself  continued  her  aposto- 
lic works.   She  waited  and  took  counsel.   Some  friends  encouraged  her;  others 
did  not.   I  was  one  of  the  latter.   I  did  not  know  how  to  discern  her  mission. 
I  thought  her  vocation  lay  in  apostolic  works.   Teresa  left  for  the  monastery 
of  her  choice  with  a  thorn  in  her  soul:   she  did  not  have  my  approval  and  bless- 
ing.  Her  letters  to  me  were  eloquently  sorrowful.  But  she  acted  with  good  rea- 
son.  Only  later,  in  seeing  the  splendid  outcome  of  her  life  and  especially  her 
great  success  in  Olmedo,  did  I  understand  how  right  she  had  been  in  her  free 
and  courageous  decision.   At  that  time  she  did  not  owe  obedience  to  anyone — 
only  to  what,  for  her,  was  the  obvious  light  of  God  in  her  soul.   "Without 
light  or  guide  except  what  burned  in  my  heart..."  One  of  Teresa's  friends  said 
of  her  while  she  was  still  in  the  world,  "...she  spent  long  hours  in  prayer, 
practised  intense  mortification,  lived  in  poverty  both  spiritual  and  material, 
yet  she  hungered  for  something  more  difficult  and  \^luable — obedience.  This 
was  what  she  called  her  'philosophical  stone'  after  she  entered  the  monastery." 

In  the  summer  of  1953  Teresa  began  a  correspondence  with  Mother  Cristina 
of  the  Cross  regarding  admission  to  the  Jeronimite  Monastery  of  St.  Paula  in 
Seville.   She  did  not  know  Mother  Cristina  nor  did  she  know  the  monastery,  but 
she  had  heard  about  it  and  was  attracted.  Moreover  it  was  far  from  the  setting 
in  which  she  moved.   This  was  her  reason  for  not  considering  Olmedo,  Avila, 
Zaragoza  or  Daroca.   She  wanted  to  be  far  away,  unknown.   On  July  22,  1953  she 
wTote  to  Mother  Cristina:   "With  all  my  heart  I  desire  to  subnit  my  will  and 
judgment.   I  assure  you,  Mother,  I  dream  only  of  silence  and  solitude."  Short- 
ly after  this,  in  answer  to  Mother  Cristina' s  reply,  she  wrote,  "The  apostolate 
in  which  I  have  been  involved  for  fifteen  years  has  always  been  limited  to 
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Catholic  Action  groups  for  youth.   I  threw  myself  into  it  with  all  the  fer\'or 
of  my  soul,  which  is  doubtless  a  little  excessive.   Nevertheless  I  have  always, 
or  at  least  for  many  years  now,  had  a  desire  for  the  cloister,  and  it  was  this 
which  sustained  my  apostolic  works.   I  can  tell  you  in  all  truth,  without  fear 
of  equivocation,  that  if  Don  Baldomero's  voice  had  not  held  me  back,  assuring 
me  that  the  Lord  wanted  this  wiiirlwind  of  activity  for  souls,  I  would  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  long  ago.   But  in  my  apostolate  I  have  tried  to  live  my 
oun  'Carthusian'  life  of  interior  silence,  my  life  of  prayer  and  the  liturgy, 
as  intensely  as  possible.  Yet,  when  I  look  at  it  all  in  God's  light,  I  am  hor- 
rified at  the  emptiness  ajid  worse.   What  a  longing  I  have,  Mother,  to  live  for 
God  alone  and  to  give  to  the  Church  a  life  of  silence  and  abnegation  so  that 
she  herself  may  distribute  it  as  she  wills,  without  my  knowing  or  concerning  my- 
self about  it. " 

For  the  time  being  no  change  was  made.   Teresa's  director  insisted  that 
she  continue  her  work  in  the  world.  Moreover  her  poor  health  inclined  Mother 
Cristina  not  to  receive  her  into  the  monastery.   It  seemed  that  God  wanted 
something  else  of  her.   But  this  was  to  be  only  for  a  short  while.   The  divine 
voice  would  soon  be  heard  clearly  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  it.   Her 
rejection  by  those  with  whom  she  worked  became  increasingly  painful.   The  situa- 
tion was  shifting  beyond  all  doubt.  Her  standards  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  policy  of  those  in  the  ascendency.   On  January  8,  1955  she  resumed  corre- 
spondence with  Mother  Cristina:   "Mother,  I  can  follow  this  road  no  further. 
What  is  happening  crushes  me...."  She  even  entertained  thoughts  of  going  to 
.■\merica.   Perhaps  there  she  would  find  opportuniities  and  greater  freedom  for 
apostolic  works.   However  these  considerations  were  short-lived,  since  the 
thought  of  the  cloister  attracted  her  so  strongly.   In  the  end  Mother  Cristina 
decided  to  receive  her  in  the  monastery  in  Seville.   Teresa  made  a  quick  visit 
to  the  monastery  and  then  spent  some  time  bringing  to  a  close  her  many 
commitments  in  the  apostolate.   She  had  to  terminate  a  course  for  directors  in 
Zaragoza.   She  had  to  make  provision  for  a  literary  club  she  had  organized 
there.   Many  of  her  young  friends  depended  upon  her  counsel  in  resolving  their 
vocational  problems.   She  met  each  appeal  as   it  came.   She  had  also  been  asked 
to  give  some  cursillos  in  Valencia,  Aranga  de  Duero  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.   She 
spent  some  time  in  Zumaya,  to  take  the  hot  spring  baths.   There  she  could  be 
near  the  ocean  and  could  easily  lose  herself  in  God.   Finally  came  the  visits 
to  Avila.   She  went  to  see  Don  Baldomero  but  could  not  succeed  in  getting  his 
consent  and  blessing  on  her  entrance  into  the  monastery.   For  her  this  was  a 
deep  sorrow.   Then,  at  last,  she  was  off  "to  plunge  her  weakness  into  the  power 
of  God". 
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APPLIED  RESEARCH  ON  MODERN  ATHEISM 
IN  I\^STERN  SOCIETY 

Sr.  Mary  Rosario  OropGza,O.P. 
Los  Angeles 

In  an  address  given  in  1971  to  the  Secretariat  for  non-believers,  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI  makes  several  remarks  concerning  the  steady  advance  of 
the  secularization  process  in  today's  world.   He  tells  them  that  their  task  is 
to  promote  a  dialogue  with  the  non-believers  who  live  in  ideological  or  practical 
atheism,  and  to  study  objectively  the  forms,  causes  and  consequences  of  this 
atheism.  He  states  that  the  phenomenon  of  secularization  in  relationship  to 
atheism  is  a  profound  process  which  affects  our  society  and  is  irreversible: 
"This  secularization,  which  entails  the  growing  autonomy  of  the  profane,  is  a 
striking  fact  in  our  Western  civilization."  He  further  says  that  believers  must 
exercise  their  mission  by  challenging  secularized  man's  tendency  to  withdraw 
into  himself.   The  Pontiff  makes  clear  that  secularism  has  appeared  as  an 
ideological  system  that  does  not  simply  justify  this  tendency,  but  takes  it 
as  the  object,  source  and  norm  of  human  progress,  and  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
claim  absolute  autonomy  for  the  human  person  in  achieving  his  or  her  destiny. 

This  form  of  naturalism  is  a  vision  that  excludes  all  reference  to  God  and 
the  transcendent.   Thus,  the  Holy  Father  says,  it  identifies  itself  with  atheism 
and  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  Christianity.  Further, it  is  an  ideology 

and  a  new,  closed  world-view  which  functions  much  like  a  new  religion:   "Truly, 
real  atheism  is  a  definition  embedded  within  a  framework  of  human  and  world 
immanence  that  is  closed  in  upon  itself."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  humanism 
that  is  closed  in  upon  itself  excludes  God  and  -will  sooner  or  later  prove  to 
be  inhuman.   Those  with  feeble  faith  and  without  external  supports  are  without 
doubt  a  fertile  field  for  atheism.   He  says  that  Catholicism  cannot  accept  any 
form  of  secularization  whatsoever,  and  that  believers  must  look  to  their  o\-m 
powers  and  resources  for  liberation  from  these  evils.  At  the  end,  the  Holy 
Father  appeals  to  all  Catholics,  saying  that  an  immense  field  is  open  to  be- 
lievers in  this  secularized  century,  and  that  dialogue  with  the  atheistic  world 
must  be  carried  out  with  sincerity,  perseverance  and  an  effort  to  build  a  more 
human  world. 

Professor  Augusto  Del  Noce,  writing  in  Thirty  Days  for  April,  1988,  gives 
a  good  commentary  on  Pope  John  Paul's  recent  encyclical,  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis- 
(ON  SOCIAL  CONCERNS).   He  says  that  we  should  distinguish  between  two  different 
historical  phases  in  the  period  following  the  Second  World  War  and  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1960's,  a  process  began  which  resulted  in  the  complete  reversal 
of  values  of  the  preceding  era:  the  phase  of  the  primacy  of  the  religious  was 
replaced  by  the  epoch  of  secularization. 

Professor  Del  Noce  affirms  that  in  the  West  this  trans fonnat ion  occurred 
quickly  and  silently.  After  the  expansion  of  the  Communist  revolution  following 
World  War  II,  a  new  phase  began  for  the  Western  bourgeoisie  which  adopted  for 
itself  what  it  had  come  to  view  as  positive  and  modem  elements  in  Marxism: 
the  denial  of  absolute  and  eternal  values.   In  this  way  the  fatal  step  was 
taken,  and  religion  came  to  be  viewed  as  something  to  be  "tolerated",  something 
which  could  not  be  discussed  in  public,  except  as  an  object  of  history.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  bourgeoisie  affirms  the  "religious"  aspects  of  Marxism 
and  depends  on  revolution  only  to  solve  problems. 

Discussing  materialism.  Professor  Del  Noce  states:   "In  this  ^^y,  the 
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step  \-Tas   taken  from  eschatological  atheism  to  nihilist  atheism,  from 
dialectical  materialism  to  crass  materialism."  Further,  he  says  that  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  categorize  all  of  the  modern  VJestern  cultures  this  "iv-ay, 
this  is  the  culture  that  nov;  dominates  secular  Vfestern  societies.   "Secularism," 
he  says,  "now  manifests  itself  as  'nihilism'  in  the  sense  that  it  rejects  any 
fundamental  values."   Indeed  we  see  that  this  leaves  space  in  the  superpower 
blocs  for  an  unabated  "thirst  for  power"  and  a  tendency  tovrards  imperialism, 
vrhich  seeks  to  impose  its  own  will  on  other  nations  and  individuals.  Professor 
Del  Noce  emphasizes  his  point  on  secularism  by  saying  that  if  secularism  is 
the  rejection  of  the  transcendent  in  the  nairie  of  the  future,  its  failure  is 
attested  to  in  the  present  crisis  of  development  in  the  "third  world.' 

Father  Vincent  Miceli,  an  expert  on  atheism,  explains  in  his  book.  The 
God  of  Atheism,  how  Nietzche,  Marx,  Comte,  and  many  other  unbelievers  have 
molded  our  age  of  atheism  in  the  West  with  their  thinking  tools  and  passionate 
ideals.  He  points  out  that  atheism  in  the  Christian  West  became  widespread 
through  materialism  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  intellectuals 
well  trained  and  disciplined  in  their  field. 

Father  states  that  the  profession  of  Communist  humanism  imposes  as  a 
practical  necessity  the  duty  to  destroy  free  societies  and  their  free  activities. 
Having  trailed  in  their  own  serfs  against  the  flow  of  reports,  researches  and 
all  critical  evaluations  from  free  vrarld  print,  radio, cinema  and  travel,  the 
Communist  overlords  exercise  absolute  control  over  news  media,  schools  and 
intellectual  and  social  associations  of  any  kind.  Their  censorship  is  absolute. 

Atheist  Fidel  Castro  has  led  Cuba,  formerly  a  free  nation,  into  moral  and 
economic  destruction  with  his  slogan:   "Humanism  is  our  Way."  Recently  Mario 
Vargas,  a  Peruvian  author  who  writes  extensively  on  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  had  an  interview  with  Alvin  Snoff  (U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  May  9, 
1988).  He  said  that  what  is  happening  to  these  countries,  namely  that  their 
leaders  are  trying  to  deprive  them  of  their  faith,  may  be  what  happened  to 
Russia  in  the  19th  Century:   "When  people  feel  completely  lost,  that  lack  of 
faith  in  reality  creates  a  need  for  artificial  realities,  in  order  to  have 
something  to  believe  in."  Vargas  is  very  concerned  with  what  is  happening  to 
the  people  in  Latin  America.  He  laments  that  many  of  the  writers  who  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  people  are  not  really  guiding  them  well;  they  are 
on  the  extreme  left  wing  and  have  to  believe  in  a  Marxist  solution  for  the 
problems  of  the  people.  Vargas  observes  that  they  have  been  influenced  by 
Communistic  humanism,  which  leads  them  to  write  in  support  of  the  Marxi'st  guerilla 
movement . 

Vargas  says  that  he  has  been  fighting  against  all  this  for  many  years 
because  he  knows  that  the  people  in  Latin  America  are  being  given  only  an 
artificial  security  and  that  they  feel  confused  and  fearful  of  what  is  happening 
to  their  coiintries.  He  states  that  traditionally,  writers  and  intellectuals  iii 
Latin  America  have  participated  in  political  debate  and,  sometimes,  have  become 
deeply  involved  in  social  causes.   "They  are  usually  pushed  to  intervene," 
he  says,  "because  there  is  a  conviction  in  Latin  America  that  writers  and 
artists  are  people  with  answers  for  everything.  The  fact  that  iinriters  have 
been  persecuted  and,  in  many  cases,  thrown  into  jail  or  exiled,  gives  an 
idea  of  their  power.  Otherwise,  why  would  dictators  always  be  harassing  them?" 


When  treating  the  philosophy  of  positivism,  Fr.  Miceli  in  his  book  points 
out  that  Auguste  Comte  offers  a  new  god  to  worship  -  the  human  race.  With  this 
man  must  rest  on  himself,  on  his  responsible  assumption  of  power  to  govern 
himself  according  to  positive  principles.   "Man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands, 
not  God's."  He  states  that  positivism's  triple  synthesis  provides  the  human 
person  with  a  life  capable  of  solving  his  or  her  problems  and  fulfilling  his 
or  her  highest  aspirations.   "Comte  by  his  positivism  immersed  himself  totally 
in  the  prison  of  his  senses,  refusing  even  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  trans- 
cendent being.   He  claims  that  his  'social  physics'  (sociolloy)  once  it  has 
acquired  the  character  of  universality,  will  forever  exclude  and  replace  what 
was  the  superiority  of  theology  and  metaphysics." 

Father  Miceli  explains  that  positive  philosophy  is  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  a  real  personal  God,  but  that  it  is  aware  that  such  a  myth  can  exist  only 
in  the  human  imagination.  Father  says  that  for  this  Comte  is  regarded  as  the 
prophet  of  the  Western  revolution.   "With  his  positive  program,  in  an  utter 
detestation  of  God,  he  let  loose  a  stream  of  sarcastic  ridicule  against  theo- 
logical figments  and  the  reign  of  an  effete  God."  Father  Miceli  makes  clear 
that  Comte 's  plan  was  to  dethrone  God,  whom  he  said  had  ruled  despotically  over 
the  long  minority  of  humankind  through  the  instrumentality  of  organized  religions, 
particularly  Catholicism.  He  adds  that,  although  much  has  changed  since  Auguste 
Comte  wrote  his  vast  synthesis,  the  positivistic  mentality  is  very  much  alive 
today,  exerting  enormous  influence  among  scientists  and  moral  philosophers, 
not  to  mention  sociologists. 

Father  also  indicates  that  atheism  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  spiritual 
affliction  of  modern  man;  and  that  atheism  is  not  blind  or  innate  or  an  instinc- 
tive posture  for  intelligent  creatures.   He  states  bluntly  that  a  person  be- 
comes an  atheist  because  he  or  she  wants  to  be  one.   Emphasizing  that  we  are 
living  in  the  age  of  science  and  scientism,  he  adds  that  we  are  also  living 
in  the  age  of  relativism.   "Comte  with  his  principle  of  relativity  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  age...   Truth  is  identified  with  the  opinions  that 
arrive  in  the  harsh  competitive  market  of  ideas."  Father  states  that  ethics, 
even  among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  is  identified  with  what  is  being 
done  in  reality  by  the  majority,  and  not  with  what  ought  to  be  done  by  rational 
human  beings.   Moreover,  the  goals  of  modern  Christians  have  also  become  quite 
Comtian  in  orientation  by  the  zeal  focused  on  creating  a  better  social  world. 
Although  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  cry  for  expanding  rights,  individual  and 
social,  the  motivation  in  many  cases  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  Christianity. 
Very  often  the  clergy  are  more  zealous  for  the  creation  of  a  humane  secular 
society  than  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
"Certainly,"  he  says,  "many  disassociate  themselves  from  the  Gospel,  preferring 
to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  social 
instinct  for  humanity." 

The  philosophy  of  the  nominalist  theologians  dominates  the  West,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  foreign  to  the  whole  of  the  biblical  teaching  which 
they  professed  in  principle.  This  philosophy  of  nominalism  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.   In  his  reformation,  Luther  rad- 
ically altered  the  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  God.   In  his  eyes, 
God  was  the  Supreme  Being  of  absolute  sovereignty  who  decided  the  fate  of  men 
in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner.  John  Calvin  hardened  this  doctrine  into  a  cruel 
dogma  of  predestination.  No  doubt,  the  times  and  tempers  of  these  two  men  were 
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different,  but  what  each  said  and  the  ^ray  in  which  each  said  it  have  a  perennial 
appeal  to  many  contemporary  Western  thinkers.  The  teachings  of  this  philosophy 
refuse  to  see  any  objective  reality  in  the  distinctions  that  are  made  between 
being  itself  and  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  names  given  to  things.   This 
has  created  an  atmosphere  that  fosters  in  people  a  complete  confidence  in 
their  o^vti  natural  goodness,  and  faith  in  the  pov;er  of  their  own  reason. 

Father  Vincent  Martin,  in  his  treatise  on  existentialism  says  that  all 
existentialists  speak  of  subjectivity,  existence,  the  individual,  decision 
and  choice,  passion,  concern;  in  other  words,  their  concern  is  only  with 
human  existence.  Thus  the  _existentialists  are  almost  ruthless  in  their  lack 
of  interest  in  the  experimental  sciences.  Their  movement  is  from  the  objective 
to  the  subjective,  from  the  outside  world  of  nature  to  the  human  world  within. 
For  them,  a  fully  human  existence,  a  completely  human  life,  a  truly  conscious 
life,  can  only  be  one  that  is  lived  in  the  conscious  awareness  that  God  does 
not  exist.  For  this  reason,  human  beings  must  focus  all  their  attention  on 
their  temporal  life  in  the  present.  Life  on  earth  is  their  only  life  and 
death  is  the  absolute  end  of  their  existence.  Father  Martin  explains  that 
existentialism  as  it  has  developed  in  our  day  does  not  provide  a  total  view 
of  reality  and  thus  will  never  fathom  its  depth  nor  delight  in  its  fullness. 

Studying  some  of  the  great  intellectual  atheists  of  our  time  has  shoA-m 
me  that  such  atheistic  philosophies  have  by  no  means  disappeared,  but  continue 
to  flourish.   In  fact,  their  supporters  work  laboriously  to  keep  them  alive 
because  they  have  created  for  themselves  a  new,  attractive  god  of  their  ovm,  to 
whose  service  these  intellectual  giants  have  dedicated  themselves.  Throughout 
history  atheistic  philosophies  have  inflicted  and  are  still  inflicting  great 
tragedies  upon  humankind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  there  have  been 
many  forms  of  agnosticism,  because  the  question  of  God's  existence  often  merely 
depresses  the  human  mind.  As  Father  Richard  Butler  asserts  (Spirituality  Today, 
Winter,  1985),  "A  pure  and  unadulterated  atheist  is  very  hard  to  find  these  days, 
for  atheism  is  not  veiry  popular  today;  many  of  its  supporters  prefer  to  be 
labeled  'agnostics'  instead,  since  they  do  not  want  to  deny  bluntly  the  exist- 
ence of  God  which  to  some  people  is  considered  somewhat  unpatriotic."  We  have 
many  examples  of  these  kinds  of  people  among  our  university  professors,  school 
teachers,  business  men  and  women;  even  our  American  court  system,  as  well  as 
newspaper  colxjunnists  and  others,  have  been  affected  by  agnosticism.  Many  in 
government  also  struggle  to  define  from  a  purely  agnostic  point  of  view  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  controversial  issues  which  affect  the  whole  of 
our  society.  Most  intellectuals  are  ambiguous  about  their  position,  both 
philosophical  and  religious.  Many  of  our  young  people  are  uncertain  of  their 
own  convictions  in  both  of  these  areas;  they  seem  to  be  always  in  conflict 
between  some  degree  of  faith  and  some  degree  of  indifference. 

With  the  advent  of  modem  science  and  its  unquestionable  success,  modem 
man  feels  capable  of  inferring  that  God  can  never  be  the  direct  object  of  his 
goals  and  must  not  be  considered  as  an  historical  subject.  How  true  are  the 
words  of  Paul  VI:   "In  the  world  of  thought  everything  is  doubted  today,  and 
consequently,  religion  too.   It  seems  as  if  the  mind  of  modern  man  finds  no 
peace  except  in  total  negation,  in  abandoning  any  kind  of  certainty  and  faith." 
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5^3  Springfield  Ave. 
Summit,  N.J.  07901 

(201)  273-1228 

DOMINICAN  NUNS  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  ROSARY 
802  Court  St. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13208 

(315)  ^71-6762 

DOMINICAN  NUNS  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  ROSARY 
l^th  and  West  Sts. 
Union  City,  N.J.  O7087 

(201)  866-700^ 

ST.  DOMINIC'S  MONASTERY 
'*901    16th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20011 

(202)  882-^720 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD 
l'*30  Riverdale  St. 
West  Springfield,  MA  OIO89 
CiU)  736-3639 

AFFILIATE  MEMBER  MONASTERIES 

ROSARY  MONASTERY 
No. 2  St.  Ann's  Rd. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  W.I. 
Tel.  62-i*76ii8 

MONASTERY  OP  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY 
Rosaryhill,  Calnta 
Rizal,  1900  Philippines 


CONFERENCE  COUNCIL   (1988-1992) 


Sr.  Mary  of  God,   O.P.    (North  Guilford)  President 
Sr.f'iary  t'iartin,   O.P.  (Summit)   Vice-President       Sr. Miriam,   O.P.    (Elmira)  Secretary 
Sr.Mary  Joseph,   O.P.    (Newark)  Treasurer  Sr.Mary  Thomas,  O.P.    (Farmington) 


